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ALL IN THE STATE OF MIND. 
Dr. Croft. 


If you think you are beaten, you are; 
If you think you dare not, you don’t, 
If you like to win, and don’t think you can, 
It’s almost a cinch you won’t. 


If you think you'll lose, you’re lost, 
For out in the world we find 

Success begins with a fellow’s will; 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


Full many a race is lost 
Ere even a step is run, 
And many a coward fails 
Ere even his work is begun. 


Think big and your deeds will grow, 
Think small and you'll fall behind; 
Think that you can and you will— 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


If you think you’re outclassed, you are; 
You've got to think high to rise. 

You've got to be sur? of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 


Lift’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man; 
But, sooner or later, the man who wins 
Is the man who THINKS he CAN. 
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AN IMPORTANT PATRIOTIC 
SUGGESTION 


The commendable, country-wide agita- 
tion for public school instruction on 


The Constitution of Our Country 


and the passage of laws in a Jarge number of 
the states making this instruction mandatory, 
has led us to publish a carefully prepared and 
really usable book of the above title, by Frank 
A. Rexford and Clara L. Carson, two thor- 


oughly competent teachers of New York City 
Schools. 


It is new and different in plan and teach- 
ing method. It is inspiring, idealistic and pa- 
triotic, but always practical. It can be suc- 
cessfully used in almost any grade, but is 
particularly well adapted to seventh and eighth 
years. Ithas | 86 pages, abundantly and per- 
tinently illustrated. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


300 PIKE STREET 
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N. O. KIMBLER, 


Superintendent Henderson County Schools. 


We are always glad of an opportunity to say 
something about our schools. We are sold on 
them; we believe in them, we love them, we boost 
them and we support them. We shall support 
them better when we are permitted to do so by 
the lawmakers of our state. In the meantime we 
are financing them on fifty cents per hundred 
dollars supplemented generously by contributions 
of patrons through our Parent-Teacher <Associa- 
tions. 

Our people love and appreciate their schools 
because they get service. No part of the county 
is neglected. Our seven high schools are so placed 
that every boy and girl in the county is near one 
and the enrollment is over three hundred with 
splendid attendance. 

Over two-thirds of our pupils are in consolidated 
schools. We have eighteen transportation vehicles, 
several of which make two routes each displacing 
more than twenty schools and bringing approxi- 
mately six hundred children daily from stagnation 
and neglect to opportunity and life. Hundreds of 
other children provide their own transportation 
because no transportation is instituted that does 
not displace a school. There is no objection to 
transportation of this kind because it provides a 
better opportunity for the pupils at less expense 
since a transportation man earns less than a teacher. 

It is all a joke that you have to wait for roads to 
improve, to consolidate. A wagon load of pupils 
can be hauled anywhere that a load of tobacco or 
lumber can be hauled. Transportation routes are 


improved faster than other roads because they are 
used more and in this way consolidation helps the 
road. 

Every school in Henderson County has its Parent- 
Teacher Association, some as many as two hundred 
twenty-five paid-up members, some as few as eight, 
but allactive. The Dixie Association presented the 
Board of Education with eleven hundred dollars in 
cash last summer; Cairo Association contributed 
fifty-five hundred dollars toward their consoli- 
dated school; Spottsville Association built a gym- 
nasium; Smith Mills Association pledged seventy- 
five hundred dollars toward their consolidated 
school now under construction, and so on. Some 
superintendents complain that P. T. A.s give them 
trouble. If the above is trouble I want more of it. 

The one big school problem in this county is 
not attendance; not the teacher certification law; 
not high schools; not care of school property; not 
uniform promotion in all grades; not a lack of 
local sentiment and organization, but it is a lack of 
the right of our taxpayers to pay through the 
ordinary channels the taxes that they know are 
necessary for the financing of our county school 
system. God grant the day when the rural patron 
and taxpayer may be privileged to pay a school 
tax for the proper education of his children equal 
to that paid by his urban neighbor! Why the 
difference? 


R. E. BUTLER HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 
OF PRINCETON. 


This new modern high school building, which 
was completed September 1st, cost approximately 
$100,000. 

The building is modern in every respect and has 
an auditorium with seating capacity of 1,050, anda 
gymnasium, regulation size with seating capacity 
of 500. 

There are 32 classrooms; a teachers’ rest room; 
lecture room, office, and several storage rooms. 
The building contains lockers and shower baths for 
both boys and girls. 

A steel vault for records of the school is an out- 
standing feature. Modern equipment for the teach- 
ing of all subjects offered in any curriculum is 
provided. 

Funds for the erection of the building were 
contributed by the citizens of Princeton represent- 
ing every station of life. It has been estimated 
that 98% of the families in this beautiful little city 
donated amounts ranging from twenty-five cents 
to ten thousand dollars. The building was named 
for Mr. R. E. Butler who made the largest contri- 
bution. 

Mr. O. J. Jones, now of the State Department of 
Education, was superintendent when plans were 
made for the building. Superintendent H. W. 
Nichols served as chairman of the organization 
which raised the funds. The structure is located 
on a beautiful ten-acre campus. 
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A Call To The Teachers Of Kentucky 


E, the teachers of Kentucky, should be the greatest power 
for molding public opinion that exists within the common- 
wealth. We reach every community, and through our 
association with children, have an introduction to practically 

every home. For at least seven months out of every twelve, we are ina 
position to influence the public mind and conscience most profoundly. 
Fifteen thousand strong, with official commission from the state, we 
constitute a great army, enlisted in the cause of peace, prosperity and 
progress. 


But do we use this power wisely and with full effect? Do we stand 
for real progress? Do we use the opportunity offered us to promote 
prosperity, individual and social? Do we teach great civic principles 
and fundamental American ideals in such a manner as to insure peace, 
harmony, and co-operation within’ the social groups we serve? 


There can be but one reply to these questions: It must be ‘‘No.”’ 
We have made progress, but it has been slow and faltering. We have 
not been animated by a common purpose, loyal to a common objective, 
obedient to a unifying command. The Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion, the profession’s only means of making its power effective, has 
grown in numbers, but it has upon its roll fewer than half of the teachers 
of the state. It has declared principles, it has proposed legislation, it 
has instituted movements for great reforms, but actua! accomplish- 
ments have been small because there has not been unity of action. 
Appeals to popular suffrage have failed because we who should have 
been leaders have not led. We have lacked the inspiring power of a 
common ambition, a common ideal, a common objective. We are a 
giant in our possibilities, but one arm is tied, one ear stopped, one eye 
blinded. Only half of our strength can be used. Our real power can 
be shown only when every member of the teaching profession is united 
through membership in the state association and active in promoting 
its policies. 


Realizing this condition, the K. E. A. at its last meeting, provided 
for a special committee on Educational Publicity. This call is the 
first gun fired in the fight the committee plans to lead. It is a call to 
action. Will you, Kentucky Teacher, not hear and heed? Will you 
not take the first step by becoming a member of your state association? 
Once enrolled, you will be ready to move forward for a great battle and 
a glorious victory. Enlist now. Take the vows of a new allegiance, 
and pledge yourself to a fuller service for the great cause. By so doing, 
you will insure, for the near future, a fair chance to every teacher and 
a full measure of opportunity to Kentucky childhood. 


Yours for professional advancement and the rights of Kentucky’s 


children, 
The K. E. A. Educational Publicity Committee 


CHAS. D. LEWIS, Chairman HOMER W. NICHOLS 
M. B. ADAMS C, E. ACKLEY 
SUSAN PEFFER 
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factory foundation in number. 


accuracy and readiness. 


the first four years of arithmetic. 





| 73 FIFTH AVENUE 


| Solve Your Primary Number Difficulties 


by the use of 


STEVENS’ DRILL CARDS, FOUNDATION NUMBER WORK 


SETS 1, 2, 3, 4, AND 5 


and the 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF THE PILOT ARITHMETICS 
For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 
The Pilot Arithmetic, Books Oneand Two and the 
| Teachers’ Manual have been adopted by the Ken- 
tucky State Textbook Commission. 


The purpose of the Teachers’ Manual is two-fold: 
1. To help teachers of the first and second grades to provide their pupils with a definite and satis- 


2. To help teachers of the third and fourth grades in building upon the foundations already made, 
and in extending the formation of good habits to the facts and processes of multiplication and 
division. Thus pupils are aided to think clearly and to handle simple, abstract numbers with 


The authors believe that, in its careful work, its treatment of the fundamental processes, and 
its various devices for drill lessons, the Manual will prove exceedingly valuable to teachers of 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 




















CONSOLIDATION. 


Brief Statement Relative to Consolidation 
and Tendencies Toward Consolidation 
in Kentucky. 


The following statement is based upon data 
received from county superintendents of all 
counties. Nocity schools, graded common schools 
or colored schools are included in this tabulation. 


Number of one-teacher rural schools..... 5 15S 
Number of two-teacher rural schools... 648 
Number of three-teacher rural schools.......... 131 
Number of four-teacher rural schools.........- 91 
Number with more than four teachers......... 122 
Number of consolidated schools.................... 992 
Number of rural schools — public 
transportation............ 79 
Number of counties with some. “public 
Eee 1 ieee nS, Cee ee 33 
Number of districts levying special local 
LS Se ee eee 118 
Number of consolidated schools estab- 
lished since October 1, 1923_................ 36 
Number of one-teacher schools abandoned 
mace (rhober 1.4973. 144 


Comparing the above figures with data of 1921, 
we find an increase of 333 rural schools of two or 
more teachers, all under control of county boards 
of education. 


Comparing reports on local tax districts for 1923- 
1924, we find an increase in such districts of 34 
within the past year. 


INEQUALITIES OF EDUCATIONAL PRIVI- 
LEGES IN KENTUCKY. 


1—Inequality in salary schedules— 


Basal Salaries 1924-1925, 
14 Counties pay a basal salary of.......... $40 to _~ 


9 Counties pay a basal salary of.......... 45 to 
21 Counties pay a basal salary of.......... 50 to 3 
12 Counties pay a basal salary of.......... 55 to 60 
14 Counties pay a basal salary of.......... 60 to 65 
15 Counties pay a basal salary of.......... 65 to 70 

9 Counties pay a basal salary of.......... 70 to 75 
23 Counties pay a basal salary of.......... 75 

1 County pays a basal salary of.......... 85 

1 County pays a basal salary of.......... 90 


One County (Leslie) has not submitted salary 
schedule. 
2—Inequality in taxable property behind each 
child of school age in different counties— 
MUSE RMN RCONNNR crook ee 
iSrentest amount 2c 8,500 
3—Inequality in city and county— 


City County 
Days of schooling per year............ 184 137 
Average cost of schooling.............. $40 $24 
Average attendance.....................-.- 80% 65% 
Completing high school.................. 30% 5% 
Average tenure of service in yrs... 5 2 


In Kentucky. 
City County 
Average amount per child for 
BENNO as $30 = $12.75 
Value of school settiedl per 
ERAS Sie a 109 — 30.00 
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AN APPEAL TO KENTUCKY TEACHERS. 


(By Miss Agnes Winn, Director, Division of 
Classroom Service for the National Educa- 
tion Association.) 


To the Teachers of the Kentucky Educational 
Association: 

Every teacher is America is helped by the work of 
the National Education Association. He may not 
bea member but he may be working under im- 
proved teaching conditions that represent policies 
crystallized at its meetings. The association was 
organized in 1857 under the name the National 
Teachers’ Association for the purpose of bringing 
together educational workers who were interested 
in improving the profession. Giant strides have 
been made between that day and this but through- 
out the long struggle for better conditions this 
National Association has been the army that has 
led the battle. At the present time the association 
ismaking an exhaustive study of teachers’ salaries 
throughout the country, of tenure, of retirement 
laws, of credit for professional study and its com- 
mittees are investigating many other important 
problems. 

We know that the great reforms in our national 
life have been brought about through the organized 
eforts of devoted men and women. Ideals are 
created by organizations and programs framed by 
them. Campaigns are waged and victories won. 
Teachers appreciate their collective responsibility to 
the individual child and to the community. The 
broader aspects of his responsibility to childhood 
cannot be met by the individual teacher working 
alone. They call plainly for united effort and 
common purpose. In such united efforts the mere 
strength of numbers is a tremendous asset. 


When the National Education Association was 
an organization of only a few thousand or even of 
afew hundred members, its ideals influenced the 
development of American education.. Now that it 
has a membership of 140,000 its program speaks 
with compelling force to the American people on 
behalf of the Nation’s children. It has cost time 
and labor and money to enroll these members but 
the achievement is worth the cost. If there were 
twice as many members the impact of the associa- 
tion and its ideals and programs upon public senti- 
ment in America and throughout the world would 
be twice as great. 


The rapid growth of our National Association as 
well as of state and local associations is evidence 
that teachers everywhere are appreciating the value 
oforganization. Plansare best projected when they 
represent the great mass of the rank and file. 
Every added member gives increased weight to 
the policies and principles of the organization. 
Think of the enormous service American education 
could render the world if its professional organiza- 
tions enrolled all of its seven hundred thousand 
workers, 

Many schools in your state have already enrolled 
100 per cent in both state and :national associa- 
tons. Your secretary-treasurer has appealed to 
you for an increased enrollment. May I add my 
appeal and urge that everyeteacher in the state of 
Kentucky whether in city, town or rural district 
join forces with the teachers of the other states of 
the Union and make this the banner year in the 
history of our great National Association. 


IN A NUTSHELL. 
(N. E. A. Press Service.) 


The day of the autocrat is past in American 
education—God be thanked! The day of the 
leader has come.—Jesse H. Newlon, President, 
National Education Association, Denver, Colorado. 


In the work of getting out the vote I believe the 
teacher has an opportunity to remind the home 
that the school can do no more than build on the 
foundation and with the material the home fur- 
nishes.—Minnie Fisher Cunningham, Vice-Presi- 
dent, National League of Women Voters, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Getting an education is not to be regarded as 
accumulating experience during childhood and 
adolescence for the period of adult life. It is to be 
a process of natural development, efficient and use- 
ful in the future only to the extent that it is 
efficient and useful in the present.—George F. 
Dunkelberger, Professor of Psychology and Educa- 
tion, Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 


There are battles to be fought to maintain the 
schools at their present standard. Certainly the 
growth and improvement which we have a right to 
expect will come only with a united profession. 
—Editorial. 


The enthusiastic response by school people and 
the public to the observance of American Educa- 
tion Week indicates a deep and abiding interest in 
the public schools of the country—Agnes Winn, 
Director, Division of Classroom Service, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


In the common task of preparing teachers for the 
public schools, we are engaged in the most funda- 
mental and indispensable enterprise to which the 
state gives itself in its effort to maintain itself and 
to perpetuate our civilization —Guy E. Maxwell, 
President, State Teachers’ College, Winona, Minn. 


We assert as a fundamental truth that the teach- 
ing service rendered on each successive level of the 
school course of twelve years requires equal— 
though not necessarily the same—ability and knowl- 
edge, is equally valuable to the community, and, 
therefore, should receive equal regard where 
teacher-qualifications are the same.—Alma Krusen, 
President, Denver Classroom Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colorado. 


A good teacher implies progressive and persis- 
tent preparation. A tour abroad now and then 
with its involved reading and thinking is occasion- 
ally a superior substitute for the usual summer 
course at college.—Rabbi Alexander Lyons. 


No one will deny that the influx of highly trained 
teachers into a system constitutes a powerful 
influence in leavening the entire corps.—Josephine 
Fitzgerald, Director of Extension, State Normal 
School, Cheney, Washington. 
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Solve Your Primary Number Difficulties 


by the use of 


STEVENS’ DRILL CARDS, FOUNDATION NUMBER WORK 


SETS 1, 2, 3, 4, AND 5 
and the 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF THE PILOT ARITHMETICS 
For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 
The Pilot Arithmetic, Books Oneand Two and the 
Teachers’ Manual have been adopted by the Ken- 
tucky State Textbook Commission. 


The purpose of the Teachers’ Manual is two-fold: 
1. To help teachers of the first and second grades to provide their pupils with a definite and satis- 


2. To help teachers of the third and fourth grades in building upon the foundations already made, 
and in extending the formation of good habits to the facts and processes of multiplication and 
Thus pupils are aided to think clearly and to handle simple, abstract numbers with 


The authors believe that, in its careful work, its treatment of the fundamental processes, and 
its various devices for drill lessons, the Manual will prove exceedingly valuable to teachers of 
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CONSOLIDATION. 


Brief Statement Relative to Consolidation 
and Tendencies Toward Consolidation 
in Kentucky. 


The following statement is based upon data 
received from county superintendents of all 


counties. Nocity schools, graded common schools 
or colored schools are included in this tabulation. 
Number of one-teacher rural schools.... . 6,153 
Number of two-teacher rural schools............. 648 
Number of three-teacher rural schools... 131 
Number of four-teacher rural schools.........- 91 
Number with more than four teachers........ 122 
Number of consolidated schools...................- 992 
Number of rural schools die ithe public 
transportation... 79 
Number of counties with some “public 
transportation....... 33 
Number of districts levying ‘special local 
lo) RE SOR Sa eee ee See eee 118 
Number of consolidated schools estab- 
lished since October 1, 1923......00..00...... 36 
Number of one-teacher schools abandoned 
sine Wctober 1, 1923s: 144 


Comparing the above figures with data of 1921, 
we find an increase of 333 rural schools of two or 
more teachers, all under control of county boards 
of education. 

Comparing reports on local tax districts for 1923- 
1924, we find an increase in such districts of 34 
within the past year. 


INEQUALITIES OF EDUCATIONAL PRIVI- 
LEGES IN KENTUCKY. 


1—Inequality in salary schedules— 
Basal Salaries 1924-1925, 


14 Counties pay a basal salary of..........$40 to $45 

9 Counties pay a basal salary of... 45to 50 
21 Counties pay a basal salary of.......... 50 to 55 
12 Counties pay a basal salary of.......... 55 to 60 
14 Counties pay a basal salary of.......... 60 to 65 
15 Counties pay a basal salary of.......... 65 to 70 

9 Counties pay a basal salary of.......... 70 to 75 
23 Counties pay a basal salary of.......... 75 

1 County pays a basal salary of.......... 85 

1 County pays a basal salary of.......... 90 


One County (Leslie) has not submitted salary 
schedule. 
2—Inequality in taxable property behind each 
child of school age in different counties— 


Le Ee | eer Renee: $ 400 
Crees cos el TCL | ia eee 8,500 
3—Inequality in city and county— 

City County 
Days of schooling per year............184 137 
Average cost of ai ok E oe $40 $24 
Average attendance...................... 80% 65% 
Completing high school.................. 30% 5% 
Average tenure of service in yrs.... 5 2 


In Kentucky. 
City County 
Average amount per child for 


schooling....... GAs g tN EES $30 = $12.75 
Value of school property per 
ch | LE ee iE SS SE ES 109 30.00 
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AN APPEAL TO KENTUCKY TEACHERS. 


(By Miss Agnes Winn, Director, Division of 
Classroom Service for the National Educa- 
tion Association.) 

To the Teachers of the Kentucky Educational 

Association: 


Every teacher is America is helped by the work of 
the National Education Association. He may not 
be a member but he may be working under im- 
proved teaching conditions that represent policies 
crystallized at its meetings. The association was 
organized in 1857 under the name the National 
Teachers’ Association for the purpose of bringing 
together educational workers who were interested 
in improving the profession. Giant strides have 
been made between that day and this but through- 
out the long struggle for better conditions this 
National Association has been the army that has 
led the battle. At the present time the association 
is making an exhaustive study of teachers’ salaries 
throughout the country, of tenure, of retirement 
laws, of credit for professional study and its com- 
mittees are investigating many other important 
problems. 

We know that the great reforms in our national 
life have been brought about through the organized 
efforts of devoted men and women. Ideals are 
created by organizations and programs framed by 
them. Campaigns are waged and victories won. 
Teachers appreciate their collective responsibility to 
the individual child and to the community. The 
broader aspects of his responsibility to childhood 
cannot be met by the individual teacher working 
alone. They call plainly for united effort and 
common purpose. In such united efforts the mere 
strength of numbers is a tremendous asset. 


When the National Education Association was 
an organization of only a few thousand or even of 
afew hundred members, its ideals influenced the 
development of American education. Now that it 
has a membership of 140,000 its program speaks 
with ‘prprisng | force to the American people on 
behalf of the Nation’s children. It has cost time 
and labor and money to enroll these members but 
the achievement is worth the cost. If there were 
twice as many members the impact of the associa- 
tion and its ideals and programs upon public senti- 
ment in America and throughout the world would 
be twice as great. 

The rapid growth of our National Association as 
well as of state and local associations is evidence 
that teachers everywhere are appreciating the value 
oforganization. Plansare best projected when they 
represent the great mass of the rank and file. 
Every added member gives increased weight to 
the policies and principles of the organization. 
Think of the enormous service American education 
could render the world if its professional organiza- 
tions enrolled all of its seven hundred thousand 
workers. 

Many schools in your state have already enrolled 
100 per cent in both state and national associa- 
tions. Your secretary-treasurer has appealed to 
you for an increased enrollment. May I add my 
appeal and urge that everyeteacher in the state of 
Kentucky whether in city, town or rural district 
Join forces with the teachers of the other states of 
the Union and make this the banner year in the 
history of our great National Association. 


IN A NUTSHELL. 
(N. E. A. Press Service.) 


The day of the autocrat is past in American 
education—God be thanked! The day of the 
leader has come.—Jesse H. Newlon, President, 
National Education Association, Denver, Colorado. 


In the work of getting out the vote I believe the 
teacher has an opportunity to remind the home 
that the school can do no more than build on the 
foundation and with the material the home fur- 
nishes.—Minnie Fisher Cunningham, Vice-Presi- 
dent, National League of Women Voters, Washing- 
ton, D.C 


Getting an education is not to be regarded as 
accumulating experience during childhood and 
adolescence for the period of adult life. It is to be 
a process of natural development, efficient and use- 
ful in the future only to the extent that it is 
efficient and useful in the present.—George F. 
Dunkelberger, Professor of Psychology and Educa- 
tion, Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 


There are battles to be fought to maintain the 
schools at their present standard. Certainly the 
growth and improvement which we have a right to 
expect will come only with a united profession. 
—Editorial. 


The enthusiastic response by school people and 
the public to the observance of American Educa- 
tion Week indicates a deep and abiding interest in 
the public schools of the country.—Agnes Winn, 
Director, Division of Classroom Service, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


In the common task of preparing teachers for the 
public schools, we are engaged in the most funda- 
mental and indispensable enterprise to which the 
state gives itself in its effort to maintain itself and 
to perpetuate our civilization —Guy E. Maxwell, 
President, State Teachers’ College, Winona, Minn. 


We assert as a fundamental truth that the teach- 
ing service rendered on each successive level of the 
school course of twelve years requires equal— 
though not necessarily the same—ability and knowl- 
edge, is equally valuable to the community, and, 
therefore, should receive equal regard where 
teacher-qualifications are the same.—Alma Krusen, 
President, Denver Classroom Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colorado. 


A good teacher implies progressive and _persis- 
tent preparation. A tour abroad now and then 
with its involved reading and thinking is occasion- 
ally a superior substitute for the usual summer 
course at college.—Rabbi Alexander Lyons. 


No one will deny that the influx of highly trained 
teachers into a system constitutes a powerful 
influence in leavening the entire corps.—Josephine 
Fitzgerald, Director of Extension, State Normal 
School, Cheney, Washington. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS, FRANKFORT, DECEMBER 
17-18, 1924. 


PROGRAM—GENERAL SESSION, 
First Day. 


10:30 A. M. Organization. Devotional Exer- 
cises—President M. B. Adams, Georgetown College. 


11:00 A. M. Financing Public Education in 
Kentucky—Dr. S. E, Leland, University of Ken- 
tucky (45 minutes). 


11:45 A. M. General Discussion—S u p eri n- 
tendent L. J. Hanifan, Paducah, Ky. (10 minutes). 
Superintendent H. S. Cox, Covington, Ky. (10 


minutes). 
NOON INTERMISSION. 
(Lunch in Capitol Cafeteria, Basement of 
Capitol.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
First Day. 


Departmental Meetings—County Superin- 
tendents in House Chamber. 


1:30 P. M. Rural Community Score Card— 
Professor C. C. Anderson, University of Kentucky, 
Graduate Student in Rural Problems at Peabody 
College (40 minutes). 


2:10 P.M. Creating Public Sentiment _ for 
Education—Homer Nichols, Superintendent Cald- 
well County (15 minutes); A. C. Jones, Superin- 
tendent Harlan County (15 minutes); J. H. Sweeney, 
Superintendent Washington County (15 minutes); 
W. L. Mills, Superintendent Kenton County (15 
minutes). 


(Recess—Ten Minutes.) 


3:20 P.M. County Superintendents’ Problems 
—Round Table (40 minutes)—Mrs. I. S. Mason, 
Superintendent Ohio County, Leader; a complete 
revision of all school laws to include: 1. A more 
economic and_ business-like administration; 
2. Better care of school property, with adequate 
provisions for replacement and improvement; 
3. Uniform promotion of children in all grades; 
4. A system related to the economic needs of the 
state, and an equal opportunity for all children. 


4:00 P. M. Relationship of State and County 
Departments of E ducat ion—Superintendent 
McHenry Rhoads (20 minutes). 


City Superintendents in Senate Chamber. 


1:30 P. M. High School Curricula in Cities of 
First, Second and Third Class—W. J. Craig, State 
Supervisor of High Schools, Kentucky (15 minutes). 

1:45 P. M. High School Curricula in Cities of 
Fourth and Fifth Class—Mark Godman, State 
Supervisor of High Schools, Kentucky (15 minutes). 

2:00 P.M. Private Colleges i in Their Relation to 
Kentucky Public School System—Dean Floyd 
Reeves, Transylvania College (15 minutes). 


(Recess—Ten Minutes.) 


2:30 P. M. What to Do with the Backward and 
Retarded Pupils—Superintendent D. W. Bridges, 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. (15 minutes). 

2:45 P. M. What to Do with the Exceptional 
Pupils—Superintendent Everett Howton, Princeton, 
Ky. (15 minutes). 

3:00 P. M. Problems and Projects in the Reci- 
bani te—Haneilateasines R. E. Hill, Somerset, Ky, 
(15 minutes). 

3:15 P. M. School Publicity—Superintendent 
W. L. Matthews, Franklin, Ky. (15 minutes). 

3:30 P. M. Co-operation of City Superintendents 
and Boards of Education for Better School Laws— 
Superintendent J. C. Waller, Hopkinsville, Ky, 
(30 minutes). 


EVENING SESSION. 
First Day. 


Community Singing—Superintendent J. W. 
Ireland, Frankfort, Ky., Leader. 

7:30 P. M. Trend of World Affairs—President 
Frank L. McVey, University of Kentucky. 

8:15 P. M. Education and Citizenship—Presi- 
dent H. H. Cherry, Western Normal and Teachers’ 
College. 


GENERAL SESSION. 
Second Day. 


9:30 A.M. Devotional Exercises—Presi- 
dent W. J. Hutchins, Berea College. 


9:45 A. M. Present Tendencies in Curriculum 
Making—Superintendent Jno. L. Foust, Owensboro, 
Ky. (45 minutes). 

10:30 A. M. Discussion—L. L. Rudolph, Super- 
intendent Marshall County (15 minutes); Lee 
Kirkpatrick, Superintendent Paris City Schools 
(15 minutes). 


11:00 A. M. A County Educational Program— 
Mrs. M. L. Hall, Superintendent Shelby County; 
Superintendent P. H. Neblett, Hazard, Ky. (20 
minutes); G. H. Turnipseed, Superintendent 
Mason County (20 minutes). 


NOON INTERMISSION. 


1:15 P.M. Proposed Reorganization of the 
Kentucky Educational Association—President 
Charles A. Keith, Richmond, Ky. (45 minutes). 

2:00 P. M. GeneralDiscussion—Professor M. E. 
Ligon, University of Kentucky, Leader (30 minutes). 

2:30 P. M. Business Session—Reports of Com- 
mittees; Election of Officers. 
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SECOND SEMESTER 


Eastern Kentucky State Normal School and Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 


Opens 


January 26, 1925 


EASTERN has strongest faculty she has ever had. Four years of Normal 
School work and four years of college offered. 





Dormitory rooms for 500 students. Richmond homes provide accommoda- 
tions for hundreds more at reasonable rates. 


Board offered either in Cafeteria or ‘Dining Hall. 
$89.50 to $98.50 covers all necessary expenses for one semester—1|8 weeks. 


Eastern confers A. B. Degree in Education, B. S. Degree in Education, grants 
five teachers certificates, and offers Correspondence and Extension courses. 


Come to Eastern—‘Cheaper than staying at home.” 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 











STATE SUPERINTENDENT McHENRY 
RHOADS CALLS FOR A CONFERENCE 
WITH COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
AT FRANKFORT ON 
DECEMBER 16. 


To County Superintendents: 


Superintendent Judson Jenkins, President, 
Department of Superintendents, Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, has called a meeting of that 
organization for December 17th and 18th, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


Under authority vested in the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction by the last Legisla- 
ture, I am calling a conference of the County 
Superintendents to meet in Frankfort on the 
alternoon of the 16th of December, 2 o’clock P. M. 
The subject for conference and discussion on Tues- 
day afternoon will be the qualifications for position 
of County Superintendent, as recently fixed by the 
State Board of Education. The conference on 
Wednesday afternoon will be on the subject indi- 
cated in the regular program of the Department 
of Superintendents; namely—‘‘Community Score 
Card.” I will conduct the conference myself on 
Tuesday afternoon. The conference on Wednesday 
afternoon will be led by Prof. C. C. Anderson of 
the College of Education, University of Kentucky. 

Under this law it will be entirely legal and proper 
for your Board of Education to pay your actual 
and necessary traveling expenses in attendance 
upon this meeting, if they desire to do so. It is 
advisable that you bring this matter to the atten- 


tion of the Board at their next regular meeting. 
An accurate and correct account of railroad fares, 
hotel bills, itemized in detail, should be kept by 
each County Superintendent, and properly sworn 
to before a notary public, before the Board is 
authorized and permitted to pay this bill. The 
receipted bill, when paid, should be filed with other 
vouchers, subject to the inspection of the Auditor 
of the State Department of Education or his 
assistant. 

I trust that every County Superintendent in 
the state will be able to attend this meeting. Will 
appreciate it very much if you will let me know in 
advance whether or not you can be present. 

Sincerely yours, 
McHENRY RHOADS, 


Superintendent Public Instruction. 





I believe in the National Education 
Association as the only means existing 
today by which the teachers of the 
Nation can give expression to their 
ideals, to their self-sacrificing percep- 
tion of the needs of little children, to 
their patriotic devotion to the education 
of children so that they may be fit 
citizens of a democracy.—Olive M. Jones. 
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poaper Window Shades 


Are the Ones You Find in Every 

Properly Equipped School. They 

Provide Right Light and Proper 
Ventilation 


They Are Made Only by the 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


Sold by the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





(PATENTED) 














WHAT?’S RIGHT WITH OUR K. E. A.? 


(J. W. Ireland, Superintendent Frank- 
fort City Schools.) 


1. It is the educational clearing house of Ken- 
tucky. 


types of schools and officials in education. 


2. It is the common meeting ground for all 


3. It is a place where we learn to have true 


fellowship in a common cause. 
4. It furnishes a basis for legislative 
research work, and unification of purpose. 


action, 
5. It furnishes facilities and machinery for 
putting improvements into actual operation. 

6. It furnishes an opportunity where spirit can 
be created that will bring out innate ability. 

7. It isa place where educational morale should 
be established. 

It is possible to go on indefinitely naming items 
of advantage gained by membership in our state 


association, but it can be said without fear of 
successful contradiction, that he who stays out 
of the K. E. A., sooner or later isolates himself 


from the great and loyal body of educators, and 
almost reads himself out of the profession. 

As out-going president of the organization I 
want to pledge my support in whatever way possible 
toward making the current year the best in every 
way. 

Every child in Kentucky is entitled to a competent 
teacher and the most favorable conditions for 
instruction. This association can, and with united 
effort will bring us nearer that much desired maxi- 
mum of advantage than any body within our state. 

Publicity of right type is needed in order that 
people may be correctly informed of our progress. 
Our system is not perfect but hammers that knock 
without the square of virtue, will never build an 
educational structure worth while. Let’s give the 
Educational Journal news the schools want, rather 
than news which the critics want. Show that our 
organization is a democratic body and not one 
swayed by a powerful clique, or few. Every 


member has the right of franchise, and is at liberty 
to make proposals for the benefit of education, 
and the association at any time. 


May each one be given to anabolism rather than 
katabolism and let all look forward and work 
unitedly for greater educational progress in the 
grand old commonwealth of Kentucky. 


THE STATE-WIDE SPELLING CONTEST, 
(Joseph.A. Humphreys, Jr.) 


Due largely to thesplendid co-operation of mem. 
bers of the Kentucky Educational Association, 
The Courier-Journal statewide spelling bee has 
proved an unqualified success. So great is its 
appeal and interest that it is stamped by The 
Courier- Journal the most successful of its many 
undertakings in the line of welfare or community 
endeavor. 

A total of eighty-one counties are enrolled in the 
contest, representing 4,589 rural schools and 212 
schools in cities other than Louisville. The total 
number of spellers represented by this enrollment 
is 178,000. 

To organize, conduct and manage a_ statewide 
contest of this magnitude has been a huge under- 
taking, and The Courier-Journal is expending 
generously of time and funds in making it a com- 
plete success. 

Already schools are holding finals, and the month 
of December will find many counties holding their 
championship contests. The statewide bee, so 
far as the district outside the city of Louisville is 
concerned, will have reached its peak in January 
and it is expected that by February 1st all rural 
and small city schools will have finished their 
bees and all counties except Jefferson will have 
selected their champions. 

The city of Louisville will be organized in Jan- 
uary and will begin spelling in March, completing 
the bee by April. During that month all county 
champions will come to Louisville to engage in 
the statewide finals, to be held in connection with 
the annual convention program of the Kentucky 
Educational Association, At the statewide finals 
The Courier-Journal will arrange for accommodation 
of all county winners at the best hotels in the city 
and will arrange also for a program of sightseeing 
that will occupy the entire time of the champions 
when they are not engaged in spelling. 

The Courier-Journal will award $350 in cash 
prizes at the final bee, in addition to the prizes for 
the city of Louisville. 

The city bee will be conducted on slightly differ- 
ent lines from the county bees, as the metropolitan 
district will lend itself more readily to a rather 
complex system. Many ‘stunts’ and side issues 
will feature the program of the city finals, to be held, 
probably the latter part of March or the first of 
April. 

Adults will be admitted to certain portions of 
the bee, but in classes distinct from students, and 
they will not become competitors of students in 
any case. 
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Distributors: 





| 623 S. Wabash Avenue 


| Supplementary Readers for Kentucky 


THE ELSON READERS 


The Elson Readers from Primer to Book Eight present a 
progressive, closely-linked series characterized throughout 
by high literary content and effective reading method. 


In Kentucky, where the Elson readers are being used as 
the basal text in the upper grades, the best way to build 


up to these books is by the supplementary use of the | 
ELSON in the lower grades. | 
PUPIL’S HAND CHART...........$0.12 BOOK THREE, Third Grade....... $0.76 
PRIMER, for Beginners........... -56 BOOK FOUR, Fourth Grade....... .80 | 
| BOOK ONE, First Grade........... .60 BOOK FIVE, Fifth Grade.......... .84 
| BOOK TWO, Second Grade........ .68 ° BOOK SIX, Sixth Grade...........  .84 


Send for the Outline Course in Reading for Lower and Upper Grades 


Central School Supply Company, 


- §COTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Louisville 


Chicago | 











The counties now enrolled in the contest are: 

Adair, Bath, Campbell, Clark, Cumberland, 
Edmonson, Garrard, Hardin, Hopkins, Hart, Jessa- 
mine, Jefferson, Johnson, Leslie, Lewis, McCracken, 
Mercer, Marshall, Pulaski, Robertson, Simpson, 
Woodford, Whitley, Webster, Anderson, Ballard, 
Bell, Bullitt, Boone, Breckinridge, Clinton, Critten- 
den, Casey, Caldwell, Carlisle, Daviess, Fulton, 
Floyd, Fayette, Franklin, Green, Greenup, Grant, 
Gallatin, Henry, Hancock, Harrison, Henderson, 
Harlan, Kenton, Knott, Knox, Logan, Letcher, 
McCreary, McLean, Metcalfe, Meade, Mason, 
Montgomery, Muhlenberg, Nicholas, Nelson, Ohio, 
Pendleton, Pike, Powell, Perry, Rockcastle, Scott, 
Spencer, Shelby, Trigg, Todd, Trimble, Union, 
Washington and Wayne. 


Cities other than Louisville participating in con- 
test are: 


Lawrenceburg, Columbia, Pineville, Paris, Ash- 
land, Catlettsburg, Russell, Union, Cloverport, 
Danville, Hiseville, Albany, Burkesville, Hopkins- 
ville, Irvine, Hickman, Lexington, Frankfort, May- 
feld, Farmington, New Castle, Cynthiana, Harlan, 
Russellville, Vanceburg, Seco, Maysville, Mt. 
Sterling, Greenville, Carlisle, Bloomfield, Hazard, 
Mt. Vernon, Franklin, Georgetown, Shelbyville, 
Campbellsville, Elkton, Morganfield, Willisburg, 
Horse Cave, Eddyville, Madisonville, Springfield, 
Livingston, Hartford, Adairville, Williamstown, 
Owensboro, Glasgow, Augusta, Elizabethtown, 
Paducah, Somerset and Williamsburg. 


4 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EFFICIENCY AND 
TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEMS. 


THE OUTSTANDING reason why a state 
should enact a law providing for a sound teacher 
retirement system is that such a law makes for 
public school efficiency. It is the children of the 
Nation who suffer most from the failure to provide 
annuities making possible the retirement of aged, 
infirm and therefore incompetent teachers. 

retirement law attracts competent people to 
the teaching profession. If a state fails to guarantee 
protection in old age the most capable fail to enter 
the profession, or else leave it and accept employ- 
ment in more remunerative occupations, where 
they can assure themselves a competence for their 
old age. 

Retirement at a reasonable age makes possible 
sufficient promotions and advancements so that the 
morale of the rank and file of the teachers can be 
kept high. The enactment of an adequate retire - 
ment law, therefore, is a step in the direction of a 
better public school.—Research Bulletin of the 
National Educational Association. 








NINE STATES REQUIRE BIBLE 
READING IN SCHOOLS. 


Nine states now require that the Bible be read 
at stated times in the public schools, according to 
information recently compiled in the Bureau of 
Education. These states are Alabama, Delaware, 


Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Tennessee. 
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WHAT FOR TEACHERS ARE THE 
CARDINAL CONCEPTS OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION? 


(Professor A. L. Crabbe, Western Kentucky 
State Teachers’ College, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky.) 


1. The fundamental function of Education is to 
make available for all children such training as 
the race, through its best thought, recognizes as 
most productive of good citizenship. 

The general status of any nation depends finally 
on the quality of its citizenship. No nation can 
be great whose citizenry is superstitious, or ignorant, 
or servile. No nation can fail to be great whose 
citizens are trained to think straight, who regard 
properly the rights of other people, and who are 
diligent and dexterous in labor. The school is 
the one agency designed for training in all of these 
capacities. Under modern adaptations the school 
trains those three faculties of man known some- 
what tritely as the head, the heart and the hand. 
The objective of the American public school is 
citizenship. 

Dewey—Schools and Society—Chapter 1. 

Jenks—The Citizen and the Schools—Chapters 
3 and 8. 

Moore—What is Education—Chapter 4. 

Monroe—Brief Course History of Education— 
Chapter 14. 





2. This training shall be made available through 
funds collected from all of the people on such a 
basis as shall be considered most equitable. 

The objective of the American public school is 
the good of all. It emphasizes neither sect nor 
creed. It gives preference to neither capital nor 
labor nor wealth nor poverty. It attempts to 
bind all of these into a composite and co-operative 
body. To achieve this it must be open to all. 
Therefore, its support must come from all. 

Judd—The Evolution of a Democratic School 
System—Chapter 1. 

Reisner—Nationalism and Education—Chapter 


3. The school is the established agency by means 
o{ which this training shall be offered to all children. 

The home cannot offer adequate training for 
citizenship; modern life is far too complex for that. 
The church cannot train fully for citizenship. No 
one believes that citizenship could be attained 
without the aid of these institutions, but there is 
yet lacking that welding and integrating force for 
the securing of which we have designed the Amer- 
ican public school. 

Findlay—The School—Chapter 4. 

Bryan—F undamental Facts for Teachers—Chap- 
ter 1. 


4. The function of the teacher is to serve as the 
interpreting agent of the school in the transmission 
of this training to children. 

The American public schools have been vested 
with the ideals suggested in preceding paragraphs, 
The interpretation and inculcation of these ideals 
is the work of the teacher. 


Palmer—The Ideal Teacher—Chapter 1. 
Bryan—Fundamental Facts for Teachers—Chap- 
teri? 
_ Emerson, Mabel—The Evolution of the Educa- 
tional Ideal—Chapter 12. 


5. Teaching, therefore, partakes both of a science 
and a fine art. Its duties and obligations can be 
discharged only by those who possess certain 
(though not easily definable) innate aptitudes and 
capacities, and who in addition have undergone 
general and specific training. 

We have discarded two beliefs bearing upon the 
preparation of a teacher which have been held 
variously during the nation’s educational career, 
We know now that teachers are not born excly- 
sively into the profession. We know further that 
it is a grave error to suppose that every normal 
individual can be trained into satisfactory ability 
asateacher. We know that to certain sympathies 
and aptitudes must be added training in the 
Science of Education before satisfactory teaching 
ability can be produced. 

Bagley—First lecture in series on “‘The Technique 
of Teaching.” 

Palmer—The Ideal Teacher. 

Horne—The Teacher as an Artist. 


Phelps—Teaching in School and 
Chapter 1. 


College— 





6. There shall be maintained at public expense 
institutions at which this general and _ specific 
training shall be available to all who elect teaching 
careers. 

There seems little reason to believe that the 
remuneration of teachers will ever as a class equal 
that of doctors, or engineers, or plumbers. There 
are, perhaps, valid reasons why it should not. The 
teacher is a public servant as no one else is. The 
making of citizens is a project of public concern, 
and all of the exclusive agencies to that end should 
be zealously guarded by the public. Therefore, to 
enlist desirable men and women in the work of 
teaching, and to keep their training free of possible 
bias and propaganda, as well as to keep plainly 
in view the needs of all of the children of all of the 
people we hold the above to be true. 

Perry—The Status of the Teacher—Chapter 3. 

Boone—Education in the United States—Chap- 
ter 8. 


7. A project of the immensity of public education 
must, in order to avoid waste and confusion, be 
carried on within the limits set by a carefully 
evolved organization. 


There are, in round numbers, 25,000,000 pupils 
receiving training in American public schools. 
These are being instructed by 700,000 teachers. 
The investment for equipment and buildings 1s 
about $287,500,000. The annual expenditure for 
instruction and equipment is about $1,100,000,000. 
These figures make emphatic the demand for care- 
ful administration and supervision, carefully and 
systematically carried on. 


U. S. Bureau of Education—Bulletin No. 16— 
1923. 
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8. The administratives of this organization shall 
make all fiscal adjustments, and shall outline 
policies and establish objectives for the guidance of 
teachers. 

Business has established a _ precedent here. 
Practically every unit of business, big or little, 
employs a president to whom every employee is 
finally responsible; and who, in turn, must answer 
to the stockholders for the safety of their invest- 
ment. An analogous situation holds in education. 
The president, or the superintendent is the board's 
expert. 
bility of buying educational service with their 


funds. Business scrutinizes closely all expendi- 
tures, the quality of all purchases. A_ similar 
caution must be observed in education. This 


makes imperative the employment of experts to 
whom all units shall look for direction, and to 
whom they shall be responsible, and who shall be 
held rigidly to account by the stockholders, namely 
the board, and then, the people. 

Report of National Council of Education, 1885. 

Reisner—Nationalism and Education—Chapter 
ie : 

9. To this organization the teacher owes a 
loyalty which cannot be weakened except at the 
cost of the effectiveness of her work as teacher but 
her professional self-respect as well. 

No institution can succeed unless backed by the 
harmonious and whole-hearted efforts of the various 
members of its staff. No teacher can maintain 
her self-respect as a member of the teaching pro- 
fession and work or believe at variance with the 
established policies of the system. If the issues at 
stake amount to principle she can do no less than 
leave the system. If she stays in, she must be 
faithful and loyal. 

Horne—Ethics for Teachers, School and Society— 
April 26, 1924. 





10. The teachers’ activities, social, professional 
and religious shall be limited and controlled by a 
code of ethics in harmony with the best thought of 
her profession, and which of itself suggests a com- 
prehension of the various factors involved in her 
work and life. 

A definitely formulated philosophy of work and 
of life is essential to the stability and general worth 
of any one in any profession. On the part of the 
teacher it represents not only stability of character 
and ideals, but an adequate understanding of her 
duties, responsibilities and rights. 

Horne—Ethics for Teachers, School and Society 
—April 26, 1924. 


11. The teacher shall understand that no prep- 
aration, or teaching ability is static, but that study 
and reflection are constantly necessary. 

There are no finishing schools for teachers. A 
teacher never completes a course. There were 
among the student body of Columbia last summer 
thirty doctors of philosophy. Teaching is a grow- 
ing science, a broadening art. It must always be 
so. Contact with careful thought and high achieve- 
ment is, and always will be, an absolute requirement 
for genuine teaching. 

Stark—Every Teacher’s Problems—Chapter 15. 


Into his care is committed the responsi-. 
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Carnegie Bulletin No. 14—Chapter on ‘The 


Staff.”’ 


12. The results of teaching shall be checked 
and measured and the scores so derived shall be 
used by the teacher in analyzing her own work as 
well as suggesting revisions of her modes of pro- 
cedure. 

One of the late issues in teaching is ‘‘Standard- 
ization,’’ by which is meant that certain definite 
abilities should exist in pupils at certain periods of 
their development. A third-grade child in Florida 
should approximate in ability and achievement a 
third-grade child in Oregon. Tests have been 
applied over a sufficient range to warrant the 
expectation that with constant conditions they 
really measure. These are being further refined 
and every effort made to insure their validity. 
With the current fluidity and complexity of our 
living no teacher can constitute herself an arbiter 
of the curricula that shall be taught her children. 
They must be taught similarly to other children 
and measured against them. The teacher must 
accept standardization, and she may be assured 
that with the intense examination given all systems 
of tests and measures only the valid ones will 
survive. 

Terman—The Intelligence of School Children— 
Chapter 1 

McCall—Educational Measurements—Chapter 1. 

Pressey—Introduction to Use of Standardized 
Tests—Chapters 13 and 14. 





13. The teacher shall understand that teaching 
is a profession only when it has been elected as a 
permanent work. 


The annual advent of teachers into the work and 
their departure for other fields of service is a 
serious menace to the profession. One of the 
urgent needs is a stability both as to work and as 
to location. A study made of ten schools in a 
county of Kentucky over a period of ten years, 
shows that in but one instance did a teacher remain 
three consecutive years in the same position. Of 
the sixty teachers studied, only fifteen are now 
teaching, and only seven in the same county. Of 
the 700,000 teachers employed in American public 
schools 150,000 serve two years or less; 300,000 not 
more than five years. As long as such transiency 
exists a real profession is impossible. 


Bulletin No. 2, Research Division, N. E. A. 
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SOME ESSENTIAL ADJUSTMENTS IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


(By G. Ivan Barnes, Director of Vocational 
Education, at the First District Educa- 
tional Association Meeting. ) 


More than two million ideas have been patented 
in the United States during the past 50 years. As 
a result man has perhaps progressed further during 
that period than in the previous ten thousand years 
of history. We have harnessed steam and electric 
power, have discovered the hydro-electric generator, 
the telephone, the telegraph, the wireless, the radio; 
have enlarged our printing press; developed the 
auto, the auto truck, the tractor, the aerial plane, 
the phonograph, the typewriter, the motion picture, 
and have developed the most valuable of all, a 
technic—the science of doing things well. 

During the past decade we have seen the greatest 
of all instruments developed for the purpose of 
eliminating war and of unifying and directing 
political thought—the League of Nations. Modern 
industry has turned its construction in the direction 
of the vertical trust. Giant schemes of distribu- 
tion have been devised and perfected. Great high- 
ways and trunk lines are handling our transporta- 
tion problems. In fact, young men in almost every 
walk of life are rushing forward to assume the re- 
sponsibility of further development of our social 
order. 

Likewise, standards of living have advanced in 
increasing our necessities and multiplying our 
wants. At present, we are not only carefully con- 
sidering our dire necessities but are thinking in 
terms of pianos, electric washers, fireless cookers, 
modern homes, a large amount of leisure time and 
luxuries as well. In a comparatively short space 
of time we have so increased our wages and profits 
that we have assumed the attitude of a rich people. 

When we school people step aside for a moment 
to review the marvelous and spectacular parade of 
world affairs we are forced to ask ourselves what 
adjustments, extensions or modifications are neces- 
sary to public education in order that our contribu- 
tion in the future may be in a greater geometrical 
proportion than in the past. No one questions 
that we have made a great contribution. Society 
has evidenced this on every hand, but the problem 
for us today is how to interpret the future, project 
and execute our plans such that the dynamic factor 
of education may rightfully make its contribution to 
our future development. 








Necessary Changes. 


In the brief period of time allotted, I shall attempt 
here to point out some of the extensions or modifi- 
cations which I believe necessary to public education 
if our posterity is to be proud of its heritage. 
First, an enlarged research program. The exigency 
of the hour demands a large corps of research 
men for the purpose of exploring, discovering, and 
making applicable new information. Truth, the 
whole truth, in large volumes is in demand, and 
the greatest agency to which we may look for truth 
is a corps of research men. Modern tendencies in 
world progress demand this of public education. 
Where there is one research man there should be 
a hundred in our great universities, and particu- 
larly is this so in our State University. Without 


the impetus of new facts our civilization will, of 
necessity, become retarded if not stagnant. 

The second modification, co-ordinate with the 
first, is that of an enlarged teacher-training pro- 
gram. Where there is one well-trained teacher in 
the nation whose education is in line with modern 
progress, there should be a thousand, and particu- 
larly is this so in our own civil unit. A well-trained 
corps of teachers is necessary to develop the poten- 
tialities of youth, for upon youth our nation de- 
pends. Sir Edmund Burke, the great British 
orator and statesman, said of America, if the 
American republic fails it will fail because of the 
impossibility of educating its people. Higher 
standards and thoro training expressed in terms 
of recent acquisition of knowledge must prevail in 
our teacher-training institutions. Nothing short 
of an enlarged teacher-training program will enable 
our nation to step forth with an assured economic 
stride. 

But, you say, these two extensions to our public 
school system will of necessity cost tremendous 
sums of money. That is true, but like the great 
speculators of modern industry the school people 
must interpret future necessity, project their pro- 
gram and arouse public sentiment to the value of 
these contributions to future progress. 


Course of Study. 


The third modification to which the speaker 
would direct your attention for a few moments is 
the course of study. The many legislative changes 
and rulings of boards effecting the development of 
public education, the increased number of students, 
their character, capacities, aptitudes, social heredi- 
ties and destinies, with the changes in our social 
order is causing us to believe that if our public 
schools are to serve society some adjustment must 
be made to the course of study. Certain traditional 
courses should be replaced by those more crisp in 
thought, richer in content and more applicable to 
the needs of the life of the community. Since con- 
ditions are no longer static but progressive, it is 
felt that courses making up our curriculum should 
be more in line with the progress of the hour. The 
excuse for any course in a curriculum is the contri- 
bution it makes to a definite objective, and the one 
definite objective to which we all subscribe is the 
development of participating citizenry. 

The speaker believes that we should retain the 
English courses in our curriculum, but modify their 
content. He believes that History teaching should 
be in terms of citizenship-making rather than the 
battle and date bookkeeping type we now have. 
He believes that Sociology and Economics should 
have their places along with Civics and the Funda- 
mental Principles of American Democracy. He 
believes that there should be required of all students 
at least one course in Mathematics, namely Arith- 
metic. He is further of the opinion that Home 
Economics should be required of all girls and that 
Agriculture should be required of all boys in agri- 
cultural districts, and that at least one trade should 
be required of every boy in our industrial centers. 
These modifications to our curriculum, by way of 
substitutions, can be made at almost no additional 
cost. One of the recognized weaknesses of our 
public school system has been the failure of parents 
and school people to determine the aptitudes of 
the children and to prepare each individual for 
some vocation. The speaker is not averse to 
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specialization as far down in our curriculum as the 
sixth grade. Even with these changes i in the curric- 
ulum there would still be time for Music, Art, 
and the moral and religious training so fundamental 
to the life of our republic. 


Vocational Program. 


The fourth modification or rather extension of 
public education is a definite vocational program. 
The speaker believes that every child should be 
proficient in at least one line, not so much that it 
will help the vocations but that it will increase the 
individual’s capacity to participate in the life of 
the community in which he resides. Educated 
people must labor, and labor must become educated, 
for the soundness of our whole economics structure 
and our political institutions as well depends upon 
this. The world markets of the future will belong 
to the nation whose labor is most skillful and 
efficient, and the nation whose workers are untrained 
and inefficient will find it difficult to hold its own in 
a period of progressive competition. America 
must prepare for a rapidly approaching era ef com- 
petition for the markets of the world. Two million 
boys and girls annually leave our public schools, 
between the ages of 13 and 18 to become wage 
earners. In our own state approximately 40,000 
boys and girls leave our schools to take their places 
in our economic life. Measured in terms of educa- 
tional standards we are about a sixth-grade nation, 
but in reality the acquisition of knowledge after 
leaving school makes usat least a tenth or a twelfth- 
grade nation, but the speaker questions the ade- 
quacy of this standard in the perpetuation of our 
future prosperity. 

Farming is the biggest single business in America. 
In the nation there are six and a half million farms. 
In our own civil unit there are 276,000 farms. 
Most of these are operated by people who have 
had but little training for the responsibilities they 
are assuming. In the nation 17 per cent of the 
people are engaged in agricultural pursuits, while 
in our state 28 per cent are thus engaged. The 
time has past when any one can farm. Special 
training is necessary. We cannot longer hope to 
boast of Agriculture as the backbone of the nation 
unless an extension is made to public education 
sufficient to specially train that large group who 
enter this vocation annually. There are approxi- 
mately 275 high schools in the state which should 
maintain departments of Agriculture under com- 
petent instruction. There are over 200 high schools 
maintaining one to three-year courses, but even 
these facilities must be greatly enlarged if the pros- 
perity of the greatest of all our industries is to 
attain. 


The Art of Family Life. 


All over the civilized world there is a growing 
appreciation of the wholesomeness of good -home 
life on the welfare of the nation, and a recognition 
of the great responsibilities of the homemaker in 
establishing and maintaining wholesome standards 
of living. The art of living family life is one of the 
greatest and noblest of all arts. There are 
25,000,000 women in America engaged in home- 
making pursuits, while in our own civil unit there 
are more than 600,000. 39 per cent of the nation’s 
population and 43 per cent of the state’s popula- 
tion are following this pursuit. It is a recognized 


fact that 93 per cent of all girls are married and 
assuming the responsibilities of home life before 
they are 30 years of age. We assume that our 
girls are thoroughly competent to carry on the 
business of the home, prepare, preserve, and serve 
our foods, purchase, make, mend and launder our 
clothing, and rear our children and manage our 
homes without any particular training for the 
tremendous responsibilities placed upon them. 
As we face responsibilities for the next twenty-five 
years, in a progressive civilization, we cannot be 
too emphatic in urging an extension of our courses 
of study to include thoro home training for the 
motherhood of our state and nation. 

Forty-three per cent of the nation’s and 29 per 
cent of the state’s gainfully employed population 
are engaged in the trades and industrial pursuits. 
Into our own industrial pursuits our public school 
system is pouring 40 per cent of its population 
annually. It is a recognized fact that economic 
conditions force these large proportions. The one 
perplexing problem of our city superintendents is 
the types of trade training the schools should offer. 
No other group of educators are giving such careful 
consideration to meet these emergencies. Of course 
they cannot offer all the trades for which boys and 
girls would like to prepare themselves, but they can 
extend their educational facilities to include the 
major industries of their community. Further 
than this, it seems imperative that boys and girls 
desiring other trades will, of necessity, have to 
secure such training after they reach the age of 
maturity. Lord Macaulay, the British historian, 
said, ‘‘America like Rome, will bedestroyed by van- 
dals, but the vandals will not come from without, 
they will come from within.”” Education for the 
future citizenry of our industrial centers is the one 
nightmare of our city superintendents. 


Of Public Concern. 


The speaker believes that education should not 
only be democratic in toto, but that it should be 
a public concern, maintaining the ideals of human 
equality, liberty, justice, domestic tranquillity, 
common defense, and general welfare. James 
Madison said that knowledge will ever govern 
ignorance, and those who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the power 
that knowledge gives; while Abraham Lincoln said, 

“The hope of the nation depends upon education.’ 
Unless we are forced to take the position of the sel 
Theodore Roosevelt that there is a 50-50 chance to 
save America, the young manhood of the nation, 
particularly those engaged in school work, must 
interpret the future, project and execute our plans 
on a scale of sufficient magnitude to guarantee 
happiness and safety to our future citizenry. 

May I briefly summarize: 

1. I verily believe that a large corps of research 
men is necessary to prevent the retardation, if 
not the stagnation, of our civilization. 

2. I believe a large corps of well-trained teachers 
is necessary to disseminate new information and to 
develop the potentialities of youth 

3. I believe that for the safety of education we 
should apply the measure of values in curriculum 
making. 

4, Since no nation can obtain long with a large 
portion of its population untrained or idle, I believe 
that a definite vocational program is essential. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE FRANKFORT MEETING. 


The annual conference for superintendents of 
Kentucky schools will be held at Frankfort, Decem- 
ber 17-18, 1924. Officers of the conference have 
prepared a good program, which also provides for 
departmental meetings. Interesting topics vitally 
concerning school policies are proposed for con- 
sideration. The sessions should be well attended 
by all who are interested in the progress of our 
schools. 


A conference for the most part of those respon- 
sible for the schools, both rural and urban, it is 
expected that every administrator, who can possibly 
do so, will be present and contribute something of 
value to the occasion. Live and _ progressive 
superintendents can hardly afford to absent them- 
selves from this conference, much less the dead and 
non-progressive, if such there be in Kentucky. 


The State Superintendent having announced that 
school boards may legally authorize the expense 
accounts for superintendents attending, there can 
be little valid excuse for the absence of county 
superintendents at least. Probably the most 
important educational conference of the year, 
certainly one of very great concern to the 
administrators and supervisors of Kentucky schools, 
the conference should prove highly beneficial and 
worthwhile. 


K. E. A. MEMBERSHIP. 


If the Kentucky Educational Association is 
worth maintaining at all, then it deserves the serious 
consideration of every one engaged in the profes- 
sion of teaching. It is not enough that scarc ely 
one-half of our teaching force manifest interest in 
the welfare of the association by maintaining 
membership and by cheerfully encouraging its 
programs and policies. All of the teaching force 
in the state must unite in one supreme effort to 
command proper consideration of proposed school 
legislation and to insure a more wholesome attitude 
toward the public schools in general. With fifteen 
thousand educators of Kentucky organized and 
zealously contending for better school conditions, 
there can be little question about the final result. 


A comprehensive and progressive program for 
the schools should receive the careful consideration 
of our educators now in view of the next legislature 
whose session will be upon us ere we are aware. 
That we shall be required to overcome reactionary 
propaganda is evident. The membership of the 
association should be increased to the largest 
possible number in order that every one engaged 
in the service may be depended upon to support 
our legislative committee in their efforts to secure 
a favorable attitude of legislators toward our pro- 
posed program. “In union there is strength,” 
applies nowhere with more emphasis than in the 
number of teachers the association may be able to 
count among its active supporters. 





PROGRAM COMMITTEE. 


The Program Committee of the K. E. A. has 
communicated with a number of men and women 
of national prominence, hoping to secure some of 
the best educators in the country for the April 
meeting. 


Seeking information as to the character of pro- 
gram that should be considered for the annual 
meeting and requesting suggestions of acceptable 
public speakers for the occasion, President Keith 
has authorized the distribution of several hundred 
questionnaires to members of the association. 
The committee will welcome suggestions and gladly 
consider any feature offered for the purpose of 
increasing interest in the annual program. 


A special feature of this program, now engaging 
the interest of nearly two hundred thousand boys 
and girls of Kentucky, will be the final contest of 
the statewide spelling bee sponsored by the 
Courier-Journal. A number of the county cham- 
pions have been chosen already; many more will be 
selected during December and January, and all 
before the April meeting when the best speller in 
the state below the high school is to be crowned 
king of the “Bee.’”’ Statewide interest is being 
manifested in this project, a large number of clubs, 
organizations, etc., having assumed the expenses of 
county champion to Louisville for the finals. 
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DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Splendid programs have been offered by the 
different district educational associations holding 
meetings during the fall. These include the Upper 
River Educational Association, Fourth Congres- 
sional Educational Association, and the First Dis- 
trict Educational Association. As we go to press a 
large number of teachers are meeting at Ashland, 
Kentucky, where it is proposed to organize a 
new association for the Northeastern Section. 


One of the most pronounced successes has been 


recorded in the attendance of more than 1,000 
teachers at Paducah on November 28-29. With 
thirteen counties composing the F. D. E. A., seven 


enrolled one hundred per cent of their teachers. 
Out of a possible thirteen hundred teachers in the 
district, an enrollment of more than one thousand 
was secured. Much credit is due the officers who 
so ably conducted the campaign, and the unstinted 
co-operation of the county superintendents and 
those at the head of city and graded schools. The 
Paducah News-Democrat contributed much to the 
meeting by issuing special editions solely devoted 
to the convention. 


It cannot be denied that these district meetings 
afford a large number of teachers, who could not 
attend the K. E. A., an opportunity of enjoying 
excellent programs of an inspirational nature. 
The professional spirit of the teacher is greatly 
enhansed to say nothing of the new ideas and 
progressive methods she may be privileged to 
carry away with her. Not one attends who does 
not go back to her school with renewed spirit for 
her work and a determination to make a better 
teacher, if she has been attentive on the sessions of 
the convention. 


These district conventions should so be conducted 
as to greatly encourage interest in the Kentucky 
Educational Association. Anything less than this 
sort of attitude will surely retard the growth of the 
state association and finally destroy its usefulness. 
With the proper direction they can be made im- 
portant agencies in strengthening the policies of 
Every member of the district association 
should also be a member of the state association. 
Having attended the district convention should not 
in any sense be regarded as valid reason for with- 
holding membership in the state association. On 
the contrary the district meeting should increase 
the desire to contribute toward the success of the 
one organization in which every teacher may unite 
in harmonious purpose. 


soy 


Tis the human touch in this world that counts; 
The touch of your hand and mine. 
Which means far more to the fainting heart 
Than shelter, bread and wine. 
For, shelter is gone when the night is o’er, 
And bread lasts only a day. 
But the touch of the hand and the sound of the 
voice 
Sing on in the soul for aye.” 
—Selected. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN KENTUCKY. 
According to salary schedules reported to the 
Department of Education by the county superin- 
tendents, and published in this issue of the Journal, 
only 25 counties in the state pay a basal salary 
equal to the minimum of $75 prescribed by law, 
while not more than two of this number exceed 
the minimum. Barely less than one-half of the 
counties pay as much as $50, and 14 of them pay 
less than $45, while only one can boast of a salary 
schedule of $90. To a large number not informed 
as to the pittance usually doled out to the rural 
teachers, these figures will no doubt be surprising 
to say the least. They are none-the-less disa ppoint- 
ing to educational leaders of our state, a are 
deeply interested in a better condition of affairs. 


Lack of funds available for the schools have 
been assigned as reason for the reduction of teach- 
ers’ salaries in many counties of the state. Re- 
trenchments in salaries are reported from some of 
the wealthiest counties. It is a fact that many 
school boards arrange their budgets with a desire 
to pay competent teachers the very best salaries 
possible, but it is also true that too often it is the 
teachers’ salary that is subjected to the guillotine 
first. Resources are found for all sorts of school 
activities, but there is most always a dearth in the 
supply for services of teachers. It is little less than 
criminal to expect thousands of rural teachers in 
Kentucky to give their best to a so-called profession 
offering compensation that would not support a 
hodcarrier. 


Ways and means must be provided for support- 
ing our schools. Unorganized, protests amount to 
little. There must be unity of purpose backed 
up by not a few hundreds of teachers but by the 
solid phalanx of fifteen thousand teachers in Ken- 


tucky. Then and not until then may we hope for 
better conditions including ‘‘a living wage’’ for 
teachers. 


K. E. A. COMMITTEES. 


Committees, authorized by the K. E. A. during 
last session for the purpose of making an intensive 
study of School Finance and Taxation, Recodifica- 
tion of State School Laws, Educational Publicity 
and Research met in Lexington during Convoca- 
tion for State University and organized for their 
work. 

Members representing all of the committees were 
present for the first general meeting at the Hotel 
Phoenix, Thursday evening, October 31, following 
which each held separate conferences at State 
University. 

Definite plans of procedure in connection with 
study of the subjects under consideration were 
outlined. Elsewhere in these pages the Publicity 
Committee issues its first message in an appeal 
for increased membership of the association. 

All of the committees have announced another 
meeting at Frankfort during the Superintendents’ 
Conference, December 17-18. It is confidently 
expected that much good will be accomplished as a 
result of the reports, which the committees are 
expected to make at next annual convention of the 
association. 
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CONSOLIDATION IN MASON COUNTY. 


(J. Virgil Chapman, State Supervisor, 
Rural Schools.) 


We are pleased to present in this issue a picture 
of the new consolidated school building at Minerva, 
in Mason County, Kentucky. Although this 
school was established several years ago, the dis- 
trict used the building of an old private school until 
within the last year. 


This is one of the three excellent modern school 
buildings completed in the county during the last 
two years. The Minerva school building, like 
several others in this progressive county, was 
financed by a stock company of citizens, who, in 
co-operation with Superintendent George H. Turnip- 
seed and the Mason County Board of Education, 
erected this commodious building, thus offering to 
the children in that section of the county, and in 
the eastern portion of the adjoining county, Bracken, 
educational opportunities equivalent to those 
enjoyed by children in many of our best towns and 
cities. 

It has been the policy of the educational author- 
ities in this county to construct buildings along 
modern lines, according to modern standards of 
lighting, heating, ventilation, etc. These buildings 
have auditoriums, furnace heat, electric lights, 
sanitary drinking fountains, and other modern 
conveniences. 


Brief History. 


As is generally known by Kentucky school people, 
the Mayslick Consolidated School was the first one 
to be established in this county. Its organization 
was effected and the building erected about fifteen 
years ago, during the superintendency of Miss 
Jessie O. Yancy. A few years later the Washington 
Consolidated School, with an attractive modern 


building, was established. The first transportation 
for these schools was by means of horse-drawn 
vehicles, but a few years later the motor bus was 
introduced. 

These schools gave such general satisfaction that 
they were followed by the establishment of con- 
solidated schools known as Sardis, Minerva, Dover, 
Moransburg, Orangeburg and Lewisburg. 


Statistical Report. 


Following is a brief statement of facts pertaining 
to these schools: 


Local H. School Enroll- 

School ax Teachers Grade ment 
Mayslick.............. $0.30 4 7 365 
Wz — ee 20 2 5 236 
Sardis... 22 2 3 150 
Minerva........... 30 2 4 172 
oS ne 2s 3 108 
*Moransburg......... .25 3 94 
Orangeburg........ . 25 2 4 206 
Lewisburg............. .30 4 159 


As evidence that consolidated schools and ample 
provision for high school instruction inspire boys 
and girls to continue in high school, there were 
enrolled during the past year in Mason County, 
240 children in the county high schools. There are 
remaining in this county only ten one-teacher 
schools, and a large majority of the patrons of 
these small districts are now anxious to have their 
territory consolidated, that they may enjoy educa- 
tional advantages equal to those of their neighbors. 
A slight improvement in this condition of roads, 
and a little more agitation for better schools will 
bring about a one hundred per cent consolidated 
program in Kentucky’s pioneer consolidation 
county. 


*High school students from two districts attend large stand- 
ard school in neighboring district. 
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All the larger schools provide public transporta- 
tion, and local taxes are levied for defraying the 
expenses of same. Last year thirty-nine trans- 
portation vehicles were used in carrying Mason 
County boys and girls to school. The system is a 
pronounced success and is giving almost universal 
satisfaction. 


CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT. 


Child Labor is an abomination, and it should 
be prohibited by all the power of the United States 
Government when it is not prohibited by state 
governments. 

It must be a federal prohibition since state 
prohibition is a rank injustice inasmuch as it gives 
vast business advantage to the conscienceless states 
and places communities with conscience at a great 
disadvantage, for a manufacturer who can use 
Child Labor can manufacture goods in which 
children can be exploited, vastly cheaper than these 
can be produced by a manufacturer who cannot use 
the cheap labor of children. 


There is an open question whether or not eighteen 
is a wise age for such a law? Personally we have 
felt that it would have been much wiser to have 
fixed the age at sixteen, since the horrors of Child 
Labor which every one stresses cannot apply to a 
lad of seventeen. We are sure that it is much 
better for a lad of sev enteen to be in school than in 
a factory or mill, but we do not think he will suffer 
from Child Labor as a lad of twelve will suffer. 
The two arguments are radically different. In the 
case of the lad of twelve it is an outrage, w hile in 
the case of the youth of seventeen it is a relative 
question. 


But we have no option in the present case. If 
we oppose the amendment we are voting for all 
the horrors of the damnable employment of children 
regardless of age, which is as vicious a vote as we 
can imagine. 


It is not possible to vote that sixteen would be 
a better age than eighteen, but whether it is better to 
keep a boy or girl in school until eighteen years 
old or let children of nine or ten be exploited. 


It is not a question whether or not it is a good 
thing for some boys of seventeen to leave school 
and go to work, but whether or not it is a good 
thing to snatch a boy or a girl of twelve from 
school to have the schoolhouse door closed against 
them forever. 


We can understand how a man whose soul is 
surcharged with ambition to get bigger dividends 
can be willing to shut a schoolhouse door in the 
face of little children, because we lived in the days 
when that same class of men were willing to see 
young negro girls sold on the auction block because 
the men profited by the sale, but we cannot believe 
that the American public is willing to enslave a 
poor man’s.son or daughter to a life of ignorance 
because it pays stockholders. 


—Journal of Education. 
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MAY DAY—A CHILD HEALTH FESTIVAL. 


The American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York, is interested in making 
May Day a Child Health Festival. Teachers 
throughout the nation are urged to assist in making 
the project a noted success. Outlines suggesting 
a variety of programs for the occasion may be 
obtained by writing the association. A book giving 
suggestions and references for May Day festivals 
is also available upon order at approximately ten 
cents. The following announcement in connection 
with the program should be noted: 


“The American Child Health Association is 
interested in making May 1st a day on which the 
attention of the whole country will be focused on 
the health of the children. We know only too well 
how many such ‘days’ and ‘weeks’ there are in 
the school year, the preparation for which takes 
much time, and we do not feel that the results of 
such ‘drives’ are deep rooted or lasting. We are, 
therefore, asking the teachers of the country to 
plan to make May Day this year a Health Day in 
their schools, not as a special day without any 
relation to the past or the future, but as a time of 
happy rejoicing over gains made and pledge of 
gains to come—the culmination of the whole year’s 
health work normally carried on by the school as 
part of its regular program. 


‘We hope that these May Day festivals will be 
of the traditional type, presenting the health ideal 
indirectly through emphasis on beauty, strength 
and joy, perhaps choosing as king and queen and 
their courtiers and ladies-in-waiting, the boys and 
girls who have made the greatest gains in growth, 
good posture and health habits.” 
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Morehead State Normal School 


MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 
The Second Semester Begins Feb. 3, 1925 





Good Service 
at Small Cost 


Registration Fee 
General Deposit 


Board and room on 
campus 18 weeks.. 


76.50 


Total school expense 
for semester 83.50 


General Deposit is return- 
ed if no damage to prop- 
erty is assessed. 


HIS Institution has power to grant the follow- 
ing certificates: 

Second Class Provisional, on four units’ credit good 
for two years. 

First Class Provisional, on eight units’ credit, good 
for two years. 

Standard Elementary on sixteen units’ credit, 
for three years. 

College Elementary, on one year college work, good 
for two years. 

Advanced Certificate on two years college, good for 
three years and renewable for life. 


good 


For Information Address: 


F. C. BUTTON, President, Morehead, Kentucky 








CHILD HEALTH CONTEST. 


To All Secondary Schools of the United States, 
Junior, Senior, and Four-Year High 
Schools, Both Private and Public. 


The American Child Health Association invites 
you to make a study of your school health program 
during the second half of the present school year 
and to submit it for comparison with the health 
programs of other secondary schools. The reason 
for such an undertaking is the very wide-spread 
interest in health education work in high schools 
as evidenced by frequent requests for information 
from high school teachers and principals. 


The studies will be judged by a committee 
selected from prominent educators and professional 
workers in the health field. We propose, through a 
published report, to make available the conspic- 
uously effective programs as selected by this com- 
mittee, due credit being given for each contribution 
used. 

The general points determining the judgments 
may be roughly indicated by the following state- 
ment of the factors considered important in a 
health program, such as permanency, scope, work- 
ability, and community and civic significance. In 
other words: 


The value of a health program involves con- 
sideration of some of the following points: 


1. Its relation to the rest of the school program. 


2. The degree to which it is temporary or 
permanent in the general program of the school. 

3. The percentage of teachers and pupils in the 
school included in or affected by it. 

4. The practical results which may be measured 
objectively as compared with theoretical aims and 
required knowledge. 

5. The degree to which the program in the school 
extends into the homes and communities. 

6. The relationship between the amount of 
money expended, facilities provided and _ results 
obtained. The spirit, purpose and results of the 
program are of greater significance than the quan- 
tity of expenditure. 

7. The extent to which this program in the 
schools would affect the later lives of the pupils 
as indicated by the program submitted. 

One thousand dollars will be evenly divided 
among the three schools contributing the three 
leading programs. This sum of money is offered 
for the furtherance of education and is to be used 
by the schools to promote health projects. Each 
of the three leading schools will receive $333.00. 

If you are interested and would like to receive 
the details and definite outline of procedure, write 
at once to the Secretary of the High School Project, 
American Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

This first indication of interest implies no responsi- 
bility on your part. If, after receiving our detailed 
outline, you wish 10 enroll formally, your applica- 
tion must reach us by January 10, 1925. 
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THE STERLING-REED BILL. 


(Statement by Congressman Daniel Allen 
Reed Made at Close of Hearing on Sterling- 
Reed Bill before Committee on Education 
of House of Representatives on June 4, 
1924.) 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee: 


As most of you know, I have attended practically 
all of the meetings of this committee since this 
hearing has been in progress. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the bill bears my name, I have listened to 
all of the witnesses who have presented themselves 
here with an open mind, and I have given much 
time and thought to a study of the arguments on 
both sides of this question. I have been a member 
of the Education Committee of the House for five 
years and during all of this time this question has 
been a live issue. It was never more live than it 
is today. If I am any judge of movements in this 
country, this particular one has come to stay. The 
American people have just about fully arrived at 
the realization that the future of this democratic 
Republic and the perpetuity of our cherished insti- 
tutions depend upon the extension and strengthening 
of the public-school systems of this country. After 
careful investigation and study they have decided 
that this is the way to begin, and they are com- 
mitted to it in overwhelming numbers. If you will 
thoughtfully analyze the organizations and _ indi- 
viduals who have appeared here for and against 
this bill, I believe that you will make the same 
observations that I have. 


The opposition has set up a “straw man’’ of 
federal control of the public schools and has pro- 
ceeded to turn all of its guns against it. When a 
careful study of the bill is made and it is found 
that federal control is most rigidly guarded against, 
one wonders why all of this argument. The oppo- 
sition has even admitted that this bill does not 
sanction or permit federal control. They fear that 
sometime in the far distant future someone may 
suggest federal control. For my part I am willing 
to trust the problems of that day to the people 
then concerned with them. If we do our part now 
and prepare the coming generations for their duties 
of citizenship, I have little doubt that they will 
discharge those duties with credit to themselves 


and to us. 


We have had ample time to study this problem. 
The facts and figures presented here regarding 
our illiteracy, the foreign-born population, the 
inadequacy of the teaching personnel, the costly 
physical deficiencies of our people, the large number 
of children not in any school at all, and the shameful 
inequality of educational opportunity we have no 
reason to doubt or deny. As a matter of fact we 
all know that these conditions do exist. 


For one I am willing to stand before this country 
and my constituents in particular and declare that 
it is my belief that the national government has 
some responsibility in the solution of these national 
ills. The nation’s very existence is inextricably 
bound up with these problems, and only the short- 
sighted would longer withhold its support. The 
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The Dictionary will prove a constant friend 
and helper to pupils especially in their English, 
Geography, and History lessons. What more 
lasting service can you, as a teacher, perform 
than to direct an inquiring mind to the source 
of accurate, up-to-date information? 


Why not say to your Principal that a New Interna- 
tional is much needed in your classroom? Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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states and the local communities should continue 
as now to manage and control their public schools. 
That, we regard as axiomatic. The federal govern- 
ment, however, must come to realize that educa- 
tion is a fundamental process in this Republic and 
as such it is entitled to the same scientific research 
and investigation which has been extended for 
years to agriculture, commerce, and labor and 
with such unquestioned advantage to these great 
national interests. 

I very earnestly hope that the members of the 
committee will give to this question during the 
recess careful consideration and that we may be 
able to report this bill out in December. Requests 
to this effect are coming from all parts of this 
country and from members of Congress. I do not 
believe that in fairness and justice to all concerned 
that we can longer delay. 


To educate a man in mind and not in morals is 
to educate a menace to society.—Theodore Roose- 
velt. 
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Be Sure of Excellence in School Seating 


WHE stamina of ‘“‘American”’ desks is a 
known quantity. Their reputation for 
silent, unobtrusive service is nation- 
wide. And . to make assurance 
doubly sure .. . their excellence is guaranteed. 


Fifteen Models 
Catalogue A-155, sent on request, 
picturesand< describes fifteen models 
for classroom and auditorium, thus 
insuring the right desk for every 
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SCHOOL PUBLICITY. 


(Address of H. L. Donovan, Dean Eastern State 
Normal School and Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky., to the General Assembly 
of the K. E. A., April 25, 1924.) 


Education is a democratic project. It must be 
provided to make democracy secure. Every demo- 
cratic project depends for its support and success 
upon the understanding of the people who compose 
the democracy. The schools are no better or worse 
than the state wishes them to be. They are always 
somewhat poorer than the leaders desire. Some 
aggressive personality must always point out the 
weakness of the existing order; suggest a better 
way and fight for its acceptance. The majority of 
people and most communities are shackled by 
habits. They are temperamentally static and they 
resent the innovations that would disturb the 
existing order or involve any transfer of authority. 
This is the reason we hear it so often said, ‘‘There 
are no days like the old days.’ Most people 
oppose change, because change calls for new adjust- 
ments, and for many these are hard to make, con- 
sequently, those who advocate a new order invaria- 
bly arouse animosities whose bitterness is in direct 
proportion to the degree of change proposed. This 
accounts for the attack which has been made at 
the last two sessions of the General Assembly on 
the most constructive piece of school legislation ever 


enacted in Kentuc ky—namely the County Adminis- 
tration Law. There is a lethargy on the part of 
many to change from a bad order, even when 
change means progress. 

“The wise superintendent gives the community 
the kind of schools it wants; but he is always 
leading the people to want better schools. His 
chief instrument in this process of education of a 
community is publicity. It has been said that 
publicity made us a nation. We are aware of the 
marvelous part it played in the winning of the war. 
Business makes use.of publicity not only to pro- 
gress but toexist. A study of any daily newspaper or 
current magazine will give you an idea of the pre- 
mium placed on publicity by business. “‘The Ham 
What Am,” ‘‘57 Varieties,” ‘You press the button; 
we do the rest,’’ “‘His Master’s Voice,” ‘‘It Floats,” 
“Eventually, Why Not Now?,”’ ‘“‘Three in One,” 
“The Danger Line,” ‘‘Chases Dirt,’’ ‘‘There’s a 
Reason,’’ and a host of other slogans have focused 
the attention of the American people upon the 
products they advertise. What have such phrases 
been worth to the manufacturers of these prod- 
ucts? If we could succeed in directing the atten- 
tion of our people as dramatically on the schools as 
business has succeeded they would manifest a new 
interest in education. If the business man finds 
publicity such a comfortable ally, should the school 
man not find it a helpful companion? 


Kentucky has had an example of what good, 
wholesome school publicity can accomplish for the 
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schools. In a life chuck full of splendid construc- 
tive achievements, no undertaking, in my judg- 
ment, ever accomplished the far-reaching outcome 
or resulted in more lasting good, than the ‘Whirl- 
wind Campaign”’ which the late John Grant Crabbe 
planned and executed during his administration as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The educa- 
tional policies of many counties were profoundly 
influenced at that time, and its effect is still being 
felt. It was the program of an educational states- 
man, executed with courage and daring which has 
redound to the good of the state and the ever- 
lasting glory of his name. 

Dr. Reynolds, of Columbia University, says, 
“The information which the public receives about 
the schools has been mostly accidental—at best 
incidental. * * * * We have as a rule never tried 
to inform the public of their schools unless we 
wanted something—usually money.” 

Publicity to be effective must be planned. That 
it is desirable, can scarcely be disputed. Alexander 
and Theisen, in their book on ‘‘Publicity Campaigns 
for Better School Support,” say that there is prob- 
ably not one school system out of a hundred where 
people can be induced to vote increased school 
taxes for the amount needed at present without a 
well-directed and vigorous campaign of publicity. 
It has been found that the amount of money spent 
in a community for schools depends mainly on how 
well the cause is presented to the public by school 
authorities. 

The most successful publicists recognize that there 
is no such thing as a general public. Publicity to 
attain the best results must be directed to specific 
groups. What will attract the interest of the busi- 
ness man may not appeal to the farmer or the mother 
in the home. A message which will influence the 
laboring man may fail to make any appeal to the 
man of wealth. The young people, who are usually 
neglected in publicity campaigns, are seldomly 
interested in any of the appeals to the other groups. 
They should not, however, be overlooked, as they 
are one of the most potential forces in the com- 
munity. In planning your publicity recognize 
these groups and prepare your program accordingly. 


There are two types of publicity campaigns—the 
first is better known as the ‘‘drive;”’ the second, is 
the wise policy of continually keeping the schools 
before the people. The ‘‘drive’’ was the type of 
campaign which was so effectively used during the 
war. It has its place in school publicity —especially 
when a city is in the midst of a campaign for an 
increase in the school levy or a bond issue is up for 
consideration. There are times when a state 
should employ this method in popularizing a pro- 


gressive school law or arousing an interest in public 
education on the part of a conservative people. 
The everlasting-at-it type of publicity campaign is 
the type that is most successful. Favorable, persis- 
tent, and constant publicity is the key to an intelli- 
gent appreciation on the part of the public of the 
value of an education. Education is a constant 
process, therefore, it demands constant support and 
to achieve this, it must be kept constantly before 
those who are supporting it. 

No group of people ever had a commodity for 
sale so valuable as that which the school has at 
itsdisposal. It oughttobe about the easiest task 
that ever confronted a salesman to lead a community 
to invest liberally in a system of public education. 
What can money buy of more permanent and 
lasting value, than the awards which accrue from 
years spent in a good school? 


“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding; 

For the merchandise of it is better than the 
merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold. 

She is more precious than rubies; and all the 
things thou canst desire are not to be com- 
pared with her. 

Length of days is in her right hand; and in her 
left hand riches and honor. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.” 


While we are making some progress in this 
country, ediicationally, nevertheless, when we look 
at it in the large, we must be convinced that the 
masses have never taken ae education seriously, 
Fletcher H. Swift in the U. S. Bulletin No. 6, 1922, 
Bureau of Education says: “In 1920 the N National 
expenditures for luxuries, including such items as 
tobacco, snuff, cosmetics, face powder, chewing 
gum, amusements and soft drinks, were more than 
22 times the expenditures for all forms of education 
in 1918 and 30 per cent more than has been spent 
for public education in our entire history.’’ Our 
luxury taxes paid by Kentucky to the U. S. Govern- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1921, was ten and 
one-half millions while our state school fund 
amounted to but little more than eight millions. 
A teacher of economics recently told me that the 
American people were spending seven times as 
much for chewing gum as for school books. Such 
startling facts—and a volume of them just as start- 
ling are available—should enable us to convince 
any people that they are only spending pin-money 
for education. The educator has not used these 
data as effectively as they can be used in a program 
of publicity. 
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ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 
THE NEED OF THE HOUR 


In this complex world of ours the subject 
of economics must take its place alongside the 
three R’s. On this point all educators agree. 


But how can such an abstract subject be 
taught to immature pupils? 


Graham A. Laing, Professor of Business 
Administration and Finance, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pasadena, has solved the 
problem in his popular secondary school text 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ECONOMICS 


For three years this pioneer book has paved the 
way to the successful teaching of economics to thousands 
of secondary school pupils. 

Text $1.40 
Teacher’s Handbook Free to Teachers 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York-Chicago-Boston-San Francisco-London 














Any discussion of publicity would be incomplete 
that failed to consider the most effective agencies 
through which to carry on a campaign of publicity. 
What are these agencies? 

We would all possibly agree that no agency is so 
forceful as the press in molding the sentiment of 
the public with regard to school policies. The 
schools of this nation would have never reached 
their present efficiency if it had not been for the 
generous support of an enlightened and patriotic 
press. And, may I pause to pay tribute to the 
splendid service the Louisville press has always 
rendered the schools of the state; and more es- 
pecially, the schools of Louisville. To the press of 
this city, credit is largely due for creating a senti- 
ment that divorced the school from politics over 
fourteen years ago and from that time on these 
newspapers have always championed the right 
side of every educational issue. The superinten- 
dent who neglects to cultivate the good will of the 
local press, is failing to employ the most effective 
agency to prepare his community for educational 
reforms that is ever at his command. The editor 
and the superintendent will find it mutually helpful 
to co-operate. 


In smaller communities the school bulletin has 
been found a helpful means of educating public 
sentiment. If such a bulletin is carefully prepared; 
and if it tells parents of the doings of the school 
and uses the names of the children frequently in 
news items, it can be made a valuable asset in 
molding public opinion on important school ques- 


tions. The speaker used just such a device very 
effectively when he was superintendent of the 
schools of Catlettsburg. 

The superintendent should seek opp ortunities to 
present facts relative to the schools to the civic 
and luncheon clubs of his city. He should never 
neglect an invitation of this character or any other 
invitation to tell an audience about their schools. 
It is well to enlist the interest of the school board 
members, teachers, and other  public-spirited 
citizens in speaking on education and the schools. 
Many times a superintendent can furnish the facts 
to an interested citizen, who will present them to 
public audiences. Such a procedure is frequently 
more beneficial to the schools than if the superin- 
tendent did it. In bond issue campaigns the four- 
minute speaker and student-speakers have been 
employed advantageously. 

The school display has always been one of the 
best methods of keeping the public informed 
relative to the work of the schools. Every school 
should plan at least an annual display of its work. 
Good displays placed in windows “up town’’ will 
attract much attention. And it is the attention of 
the public that the schools need. If we can keep 
the people constantly thinking about the schools, 
we will experience no difficulty in securing their 
support. It is when we permit the public to forget 
them that they become neglected. 

Fort Thomas conducts school one night each 
year and all the patrons are expected ' visit the 
school on this evening. This is a novel and very 
effective plan go keep the public informed. It 
deserves to be tried out in other places. 

Just after the war the superintendent and Board 
of Education of St. Louis found themselves facing 
embarrassing financial problems. They realized 
that it would be necessary for them ny go before 
the people and ask for a tremendous sum of money. 
These officials knew that their school revenues had 
been carefully guarded and efficiently expended. 
They, also, believed the instruction in the schocl 
had been efficiently done. But their problem was 
to convince the public that such was the case. A 
school survey was authorized. Its findings were 
about what the school officials had anticipated but 
it served to dramatically focus the attention of 
the public on the needs of the St. Louis schools. 
The school survey is one of the best means of 
arousing public interest in the schools. We have 
had a state survey in Kentucky but only one or 
two cities of the state have ever employed this 
agency of publicity. Others should use it when 
facing the need of arousing more interest in the 
schools. 

There are many other effective instruments of 
publicity which might be discussed if time would 
permit. At least twenty devices for placing the 
schools before the public are suggested by Alexander 
and Theisen in their monograph on ‘Publicity 
Campaigns for Better School Support,” published 
by the World Book Company. Every superin- 
tendent would find it profitable to read this book. 


If better schools are to be secured, better methods 
of placing the merits of the schools before the public 
are essential. Publicity is as important an asset 
to school administration as it is to business. Pub- 
licity should never become propaganda. It should 
be frank, honest, and open. The publicity must 
not seek to exploit the superintendent or individuals 
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OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


This Agency offers its service to every worthy teacher in the State of Kentucky. The manager knows the school 
system of the State, hence the Agency is able to offer real and distinctive service. If you are not getting a living wage, 
we may be able to put you in touch with a place that is paying a living wage. We offer opportunities that teachers 


Write: A. J. JOLLY, Mgr., 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY 











connected with the schools. It should be employed 
to advance the welfare of the schools to the end 
that children may enjoy better opportunities to 
secure an education. 


The evangelist must have a gospel; the salesman, 
a commodity; the candidate, a platform; and the 
educator, a program. We must give the people 
the kind of schools they want, but we must lead 
them to want better schools. History does not 
record a single instance where the masses ever 
rose and demanded better things without having 
been moved by a militant leadership. Possibly the 
most effective weapon in moving the masses is well- 
directed publicity. But intelligent publicity can- 
not be planned, if it is divorced from a program. 


The time has come when this association should 
plan a comprehensive, far-reaching program of 
education for the state. Whether the accomplish- 
ment of the program we outline is a matter of ten 
or twenty years is not our immediate concern; it 
is necessary, however, to discern clearly the goal 
toward which we ought to strive. Radical and 
adequate action should take the place of the piece- 
meal legislation that forever falls short. Most of 
our educational ills can be traced to a lack of con- 
tinuity of policy or sequence in the order of our 
efforts. All too frequently expediency has been 
the guiding principle in framing educational policies. 
Selfishness, personal advancement and petty jeal- 
ousies have shipwrecked many a _ constructive 
educational concept. Pinch hitters are needed; 
but it is also true that some of us should be willing 
to make sacrifice hits when the occasion demands. 


Fifty-three years of organized work has brought 
this association to its maturity. The time has 
arrived when it should plan a comprehensive 
program for the future. 


May I venture to suggest some of the things 
such a program should consider: 


1. Education is a state function, therefore, the 
state should more adequately provide revenues for 
its support. 


2. At the head of the state schoolsystem should 
be a non-partisan lay Board of Education, appointed 
by the governor or elected by the state-at-large. 
It should be the business of this board to elect the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and acting 
upon his recommendations, formulate a_ school 
policy for the state. The work of this board 
should be legislative in character; the work of the 
superintendent, administrative. 


3. There should be an adequately supported 
state university. This institution should receive 
from the state annually at least one and one-half 
million dollars. 


. The four State Normal Schools and Teachers 
Colleges should receive at least a million dollars 
annually. The distribution of this sum between 
these institutions should be on the basis of their 
needs and the service they are rendering. 


5. High school graduation and two years of 
professional training should be the minimum 
requirement made of every new teacher employed 
after a certain future date. All examinations should 
be abolished and teachers certified on the basis of 
their credentials. 


6. There should be a minimum salary for 
teachers of at least $1,000. Grade teachers should 
receive the same salary for the same qualifications 
that high school teachers receive. Salaries above 
$1,000 should be based on training, experience, 
tenure and teaching efficiency. 


7. Compulsory school attendance should be re- 
quired of all children between seven and sixteen 
years of age. 


8. The county should be the local unit of school 
administration. There should be just one school 
code—city and county lines should be abolished. 
This code should provide for a County Board of 
Education who would elect the superintendent and 
he would serve in the same relation to the board 
as city superintendents do in our best cities in the 
state. 


9. This new code should provide for a minimum 
tax rate of 50 cents on the $100 worth of prop- 
erty, there should be no maximum named in the 
law but this should be left to each county. 


10. All rural schools should be consolidated, 
whenever the topography of the country will admit. 
The minimum length of the school term should 
be nine months. The children of the rural schools 
should have the same educational opportunities as 
those living in the cities. 


11. Every boy and girl should be given the 
opportunity to secure a high school education. 
This means more and better high schools. 


With this program, many will take issue. But 
something not very different from this is coming 
not only for Kentucky but in all the states. What- 
ever program is realized, will be as a result of a 
constructive publicity campaign carried on persist- 
ently over a period of years. 


The story is told that during the late war menus 
of what German soldiers were fed in American 
prison camps were printed and scattered behind 
the German lines. After distribution of these 
menus, German deserters came over to the American 
lines. With the right type of publicity for the 
schools, we too can win the enemies of public 
education, attracting them into our camp. 
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Have you measured the in- 
telligence of your pupils this 
year? 


Write for any of the following 
free circulars: 


Catalog of Standard Tests 


A Brief Treatise on Standard 


Tests and Measurements 


Test Service Bulletins 
Numbers | to 9 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago 








Largest Teacher Placement 


Work in the U.S. 


UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blod., 
icago. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, South- 
ern Bldg., Washington; Security Bldg., 
Evanston, Ill. Several affiliated offices. 

General teacher placement work. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago 
Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York. 

Exclusively for college (including teachers 
college) and university work. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York; 19 South La Salle St., 
Chicago. 

Specializes in public and private school 
work, including administrative work; also, 
such positions as business managers and 
purchasing agents for schools, registrars, sec- 
retaries, cafeteria directors, and _ trained 
nurses. Various other forms of service to 
teachers and schools. 














DR. PRITCHETT AND CHILD LABOR. 


(Address of J. W. Crabtree, Secretary N. E. A., 
before Indiana Teachers’ Association, Fri- 
day Evening, October 17, 1924.) 


The educational leader, who would restrict high 
school privileges to the few and who would reduce 
school costs throughout the nation to prevent 
states from going into bankruptcy would naturally 
be the one to provide ammunition for use against 
the proposed Child Labor Amendment. He would 
advise the nation to ignore the problem of Child 
Labor in factories and shops. Child Labor would 
help to carry out the idea of limiting training in 
the grammar grades and in the high school to the 
few and it would tend to prevent further increases 
in school costs. 


Those opposing the amendment have seen the 
need of an educational leader to add respectability 
to the opposition in its publicity work. They 
wanted one who would lend himself fully to their 
program. They found it impossible to secure the 
services of men or women of prominence who are 
actually engaged in teaching or administrative 
work, but they did find in Dr. Henry S. Pritchett 
a willing helper and one whose past record was 
satisfactory. It looked to them as if Dr. Pritchett’s 
efforts against the rising costs of education were 
showing results in decreased salaries for teachers in 
some places and in a decrease in the number of 





teachers in some places. They had access to his 
two last annual reports. What they wanted done 
would be in line with his previous thinking. They 
desired to keep the regulation of Child Labor 
where it now is. This, to Dr. Pritchett, would be 
another way of holding school costs to lower levels. 
Then he could use his high-salaried experts for 
gathering all available data, which clothed with the 
doctor’s convincing phraseology and set forth in 
his finality of style, would certainly impress, 
especially, those not in possession of the actual 
facts on Child Labor in this country. 

Whether or not he was actually invited by big 
shop and manufacturing interests to do so, he has 
prepared the statement which serves their purpose. 
The statement has been printed in pamphlet form. 
It is now in the hands of organizations controlled 
by those interested in the employment of children. 
Funds have been provided for a nation-wide dis- 
tribution. Thousands of copies have been mailed 
to all parts of the country. But as good fortune 
would have it, there is a teacher in every community 
whose influence may, in a measure, offset the bad 
effects of the Pritchett propaganda. In view of 
the millions of dollars behind the fight against the 
amendment, every teacher in the land should 
make himself familiar with the facts concerning 
Child Labor in the various states, and with the 


need of such an amendment as has been proposed. 
Dr. Pritchett’s pamphlet gives the name of its 
author and the exalted position which he holds. 
It contains a score of general statements, unsup- 
“No such sweeping inva- 


ported by facts, such as 
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sion of personal and local civil rights has ever 
before been proposed in this country.’’ He also 
says that “Its ultimate effects will be to subvert 
free government and promote socialism.”” He 
fears that ‘This legislation entails too great a 
risk to our liberties.” He doubtless hopes that 
these conclusions will generally be accepted from 
one so eminent as he shows himself to be by quoting 
in the pamphlet from Who's Who, the autobi- 
ography so carefully prepared by himself. 


Dr. Pritchett says it is not a national problem. 
What, not a national problem, when, according to 
the census of 1920, there are more than 1,000,000 
children in the United States, between 10 and 16 
at work in shops and factories and in other gainful 
occupations? Not a national problem, when of 
this number, 378,000 are between 10 and 14 years 
of age, and some of them found in every state in 
the Union? The revelations of the World War 
convinced practically all our people that the prob- 
lem of illiteracy is one of national concern, Then 
why is not child slavery in shops and factories, 
which is one of the underlying causes of illiteracy, 
a matter of national concern also? 


The Constitution, if amended as proposed, would 
permit Congress to regulate Child Labor, which 
should result in fixing reasonable minimums below 
which the states could not go. But Dr. Pritchett 
claims that ‘‘An aggressive bureaucrat at the head 
of a Federal Child Labor Bureau may exercise a 
dominance over the relations of children to parents 
or to teachers from which there is no appeal.’’ He 
thinks, however, that the state can be depended 
upon. It will not exercise an undue dominance 
over children. But, by investigation, the doctor 
will find that the laws have worked much better 
in states having children bureaus. The nation 
would, according to his reasoning, if it has the 
power, prevent anyone under 18 from entering any 
gainful occupation and he throws out the declara- 
tion that the passage of the amendment would 
mean ‘Bureaucracy Gone Mad.’ The state is 
immune from that form of madness. Is not Dr. 
Pritchett more afraid that the shop will lose the 
profit from the labor of children than that the 
authority of the parent and teacher will be re- 
stricted? Is he not simply playing a trick when 
he holds up the bureaucracy scare? How much 
does he really think there is in that shiboleth? 
As you know, Congress was not so wild as all that 
when it thought it had the right to make laws to 
limit Child Labor. Neither the first nor the second 
federal law went farther than to fix desirable stand- 
ards, which the best states had already been living 
up to. Is it not reasonable to suppose that the 
same policy would be pursued under the simple 
provisions of the proposed amendment? 


Does he mean to say there is no need of national 
encouragement, when right in New York, his home 
city, there has been a 12 per cent increase in: 1924 
over 1923 in the number of child laborers, 14 and 
15 years of age? It doesn’t look much as if these 
sweat shops are reforming themselves when we 
observe that just across the state line from his 
own home, according to a recent survey of the 
New Jersey Department of Labor, the evil was 
found to persist in a most shocking form. In 





MODERN PHYSIOLOGY 
HYGIENE and HEALTH 


By Mary S. Haviland, Sec’y 
National Child Welfare Association 





A THREE BOOK SERIES 


Teaching health not merely for the 
child to know, but for him to live; pre- 
senting: 


THE MOST WONDERFUL HOUSE 
IN THE WORLD, a first book of 
personal health, for 


GMAIMB TE ROO Cio 56: 6.0:0505 ceccnna's $0.80 
THE PLAY HOUSE, a first book of 


home sanitation, for 


GCepndeaY arte VE. ici cscsecanses $0.88 


GOOD NEIGHBORS (including The 
Worker's Tool Chest), a two-year book 
of vocational hygiene and community 
sanitation for 


Grades VII, VIII and IX.... .... $0.96 











Inquiries Solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 














Newark and Jersey City alone nearly a thousand 
children were found doing contract labor at home 
under sweat shop environment. This home work 
had been shipped from New York to be done by 
children in New Jersey because it could not be 
handled so well under New York laws. Another 
reason for federal regulation. Both states were 
practically impotent in the matter. The em- 
ployers dodged behind state laws in crossing back 
and forth. Those who gave out the work resided 
in New York, the children who did it resided in 
New Jersey. These children, many of them tuber- 
cular and otherwise diseased, were making so-called 
sanitary powder puffs, beading dresses, assisting 
with dolls’ clothes and working on toys, all of 
which were to bear the proud label “Made in 
America.” Their work was found to be in the 
most filthy surroundings and the product a menace 
to the consumer. In 1920 there were over 47,000 
child laborers in the state of New York in non- 
agricultural occupations and two thousand of 
these were receiving aid from the Compensation 
Act for injuries received in the shop and factory. 

Do not let your friends be misled by statements 
as to what this amendment will do without at 
least reading it yourself and having them read it. 
It consists of two sections of one sentence each. 
Here they are: 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age. 
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A New Book 
that is the subject 
of much comment 


Every page in this book 
bears a message of inspira- 
tion. It hasshown many 
the way to overcome bur- 
densome difficulties — its 
message has dispelled 
clouds of doubt and 
opened the way to pleas- 
ant positions in a new, 
uncrowded field where 
salaries are high and op- 
portunity limited only by 
ability. 

A Free Copy has been reserved for every 
Kentucky Teacher — WRITE FOR YOURS 
—there is no obligation involved, and we desire to 
place a copy of this book in the hands of every teacher 
in the state. Write for it before you misplace this offer. 


NOTE:—Many accepted this offer last month. Write 
Dept. E. before the edition is exhausted. 


BOWLING GREEN 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Established 1874 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


Accredited by University of Kentucky 





Section 2. The power of the several states is 
unimpaired by this article, except that the opera- 
tion of state laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by 
Congress. 


Dr. Pritchett dodges the fundamental question 
as to the right and justice of the national govern- 
ments giving protection to children by regulating 
their employment, and adroitly raises the question 
of state rights. He produces no argument on that 
point. He simply makes assertions, evidently cal- 
culated to appeal particularly to prejudices in the 
South. Yes, but will not both the North and the 
South see that this is a question of Child Exploita- 
tion rather than one of states rights? Should 
there not be intelligent limits, in whatever state 
children live, to their employment in mills, in 
factories, canneries, mines and quarries at least, 
lianit below which no industry and no state can safely 
go? It is true that one state has remedied one 
point and another state has done something else, 
but it is surprising how small the gain in fifty 
years the country over. It is alleged that capital 
is now going from northern states that have slight 
restrictions, into factories in certain southern 
states, where cheaper Child Labor is available. 
This is a terrible sacrifice for any state to make 
for industrial growth and prosperity, but it is the 
price which some of the other states have paid 
for years to get and hold the right to employ 
children. There is so much of this industrial 
competition between the states that it would 
require another fifty years to secure uniform and 


satisfactory regulations throughout the nation. 
Federal help is needed to hasten the adoption of 
higher standards and thus prevent the harm that 
would otherwise come to thousands and thousands 
of children during the next half century. 


Why not stop at once this destruction of child 
health, this w eakening of the intelligence of children, 
this method of increasing illiteracy? The vote is 
to be taken in the states. The attitude of the 
teacher and the parent will determine whether or 
not the proposed amendment shall become a part 
of the Constitution. The attitude of parents de- 
pends largely on the information which teachers 
can place before them. Reliable information may 
be secured from any of the leading women’s organ- 
izations and from all educational, religious and wel- 
fare organizations. Complete and up-to-date infor- 
mation may be secured from the National Child 
Labor Committee, 1230 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, New York. Owen R. Levejoy is its general 
secretary. Another excellent and reliable source of 
information is from the Children’s Bureau Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. Miss Grace 
Abbott is director of the Bureau. Ask for the 
Campaign Textbook issued by the Women’s Com- 
mittee. 


Dr. Pritchett thinks the adoption of the amend- 
ment means socialism. This view is a little less 
extreme than that of the editor of the Manufac- 
turers Record, who says: ‘‘The proposed amend- 
ment is fathered by socialists, communists and 
bolshevists.’’ Let us see whether those who favor 
the bill belong to those condemned classes. The 
American Legion and officials of the American 
Federation of Labor got together at the recent St. 
Paul meeting on the theory that illiteracy is caused 
largely by the use of children in the factories and 
shops and by lax immigration regulations. Are 
they socialists, bolshevists, etc.? See this array 
which appeared in favor of the amendment at the 
Congressional hearing: 


American Association of University Women 

American Federation of Labor 

American Federation of Teachers 

American Home Economics Association 

American Nurses’ Association 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Girls Friendly Society in America 

Medical Women’s National Association 

National Child Labor Committee 

National Consumers’ League 

National Council of Catholic Women 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Council of Women 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Education Association 

National Federation of Business and_Professicnal 
Women’s Clubs 

National League of Women Voters 

National Woman’s Trade Union League 

Service Star Legion 

Young Women’s Christian Association 
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Are these what they call socialists and bolshe- 
vists? Would you care to admit that the member- 
ship of our great association belongs to the con- 
demned classes? 


Let us see next who appeared at the hearing, 
against the amendment: 


The National Manufacturers’ Association 


The Southern Textile Bulletin 

The Moderation League (organized to oppose 
the Volstead Act) 

The Woman Patriot (former anti-suffrage, now 
anti-feminist organ) 

The Sentinels of the Republic 

The Women’s Constitutional L eague of Maryland 
(organized by former anti-suffragists to op- 
pose the Sheppard-Towner maternity and 
infancy protective law) 

The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association 

Teachers and superintendents you need to be 

prepared. Remember that the Pritchett pantphlet 

will reach into every neighborhood, that it shows 

the author's title to be that of President of a 

Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 

and that its general statements and conclusions 

in italics are clothed in attractive phraseology 

Dr. Pritchett's institution is for the advancement 

of teaching. But he favors reducing school costs 

and privileges; he stands for mediocre salaries of 

teachers down at the bottom. His cohorts try to 


kill off outstanding leaders in education. They 
have tried it in Denver, Colorado, in Oakland, 
California, and in a score of other places. A 


colored professor very properly raises the question 
as to whether Dr. P ritchett does not actually stand 
for ‘“‘depressment”’ of teaching rather than for 
advancement of teaching 


Teachers and superintendents of Indiana, and 
teachers in other states, you can, by informing 
yourselves and by placing the facts before the 
people you know, prevent the propaganda in this 
pamphlet from taking root in your locality. It 
behooves everyone who is opposed to the com- 
mercializing of child life in America to put on 
the armor and meet the forces led by Dr. Pritchett 
and the National Manufacturers Association by 
giving honest interpretation and meaning of the 
amendment to every community and home in 
the United States. : 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Miss Bernice W. Bell, head of the Children’s 
Department, Louisville Free Public Library, will 
arrange a program on the public library and public 
schools covering the subject of children’s books in 
the public library and public schools, and story- 
telling for the April meeting of the Kentucky 
Educational Association. 


Teachers and librarians in the state who are 
interested in the subject are requested to write 
Miss Bell, care of the Louisville Free Public Library. 


K. E. A. MEMBERSHIP PLEDGE LIST. 


A large number of county and city superintend- 
ents have pledged their best efforts to enroll one 
hundred per cent of the teachers in their schools as 
members of the K. E. A. for 1925. Many others, 
while not pledging a perfect score, have given 
assurance of endeavoring to make the best record 
possible. If all will heartily co-operate in the 
membership campaign, our numbers will be greatly 
increased by the addition of new memb ers. “Every 
teacher a member’’ should be our “battle cry.’’ 
All schools enrolling one hundred per cent will be 
transferred to our “honor roll.’’ Those, who have 
promised to use every reasonable effort to enroll 
every teacher in their schools, follow: 


Counties Superintendents 
Breathitt _Ervine Turner, Jr. 
05: ao _Eliza B. Curtsinger 
Marshall. Bee Deetaee ie, : _L. L. Rudolph 
\0)- ae D. M. Allen 
Union....... Penton aeo Sie Carrie Eble 
Hancock Bel ay gant te) eee eee A ee 
Henderson................. evar p = O. Kimbler 
Fayette eae Pa Sel ea’ _.........Geo. M. Baker 
Owsley... a ....A, J. Creech 
Bracken Harry F. Monahon 
Carter ..D. V. Kibbey v 


J. W. Dillehay 


McLean... ; 
Mrs. Rose B. Dwire 


Gallatin 


Pike... Fonso Wright 
Fulton...... . ae _....Inez Luten 
Catrolt...... Be a te eh ee Clay Tharp 
Nelson....... W. M. McClain 
Scott... Seecai tat _A. M. Shelton 7 
Daviess......... : a ee 3 ee " Graham ~“ 
Webster.......... eee Sais oe A nara 
Caseye uu... - Cc. Lay 
Metcalfe...................--.. a Avery Sartin 
Ohios....... apaeis Mrs. I. S. Mason * 
Muhlenberg....... M.C. Hughes 


Hardini-.:......-- ....W. S. Long v 









Anderson... : T. J. Leathers 
SDL e! 1c) Cae ane ae ene Katie B. Beauchamp 
alii ie a1 honco nee _H. W. Nichols 
Clark Paris B. Akin 
Grant.... _.B. N. Harrison 
Butler ..C, E, Gary 
MARIOS Seo kee gt Same ee Geo. E. Sapp “ 
GS ene a E. Coleman 
BOR 22h a ae: ..N. G. Martin 
Logan CTR SONS Rane ore ee .Annie Wiley“ 
Pérty.-.-..- ...M. . Napier 
NGO HEN pn Ss ee W. P. White 
Reet ee SNe poe ..Mrs. priate Turner 
LGStLVGS pie oe er i ee Rene ar es W. W. Evans 

| Le Teic/a fc (Ae ee OR eR Mrs? G. Singleton 
(E220) | a eee Mrs. Effie S. Basham 
|B 05:1 3,0) 1 ae ane ee ee eRe Roe J. M. McVey » 
V5 GGG SE eee een Doce eee enameer ee M. B. Hifner 
Martin....... ..J. M. Johnson 
[Gye 1) oe a ee .....O. L. Kirkwood 
\iC ES Ca a ee Re ee Hattie Denney 


HU 70) 1 Ee ne O. J. Stivers 
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Cities and Towns Superintendents 


Elizabethtown John C. Pirtle 
Hodgenville Neal A. Ranson 
Somerset 

Leitchfield ....Foeman Rudd 
Franklin... W. L. Matthews 
Columbia ....--.....W. M. Wilson 
Morganfield. ....R. T. Whittinghill 
(. 1] Se es H.W. Puckett 


C. F. Martin 
C. R. Lisanby 
Mayslick.. Gordie Young 
Warsaw. ae Y ..C. O. Mattingly 
Seco ee. ...Vernon P, Martin 
Finchville H.S D. Y. Dunn 
Russellville. AC. T.. Canon 


Owingsville 
Taylorsville 


Hardinsburg ....R, O. Cole 
Princeton : ...Everett Howton 
Lawrenceburg : : ..C. 0, Ryan 
Lewisport 


George L. Ferguson 
ae ..R. F. Peters 
ers fos Oe ye 
W. L. Case 

A. B. Clayton 


Cloverport 

Glendale 

White Mills (Lynvale H. S.) 
Crittenden H. S...... 


Wilmore George L. Study 
Shelbyville. a J. H. Muntz 
Madisonville H. S.. Chas. I. Henry 
Sturgis a Fred Shultz 
Berea Jas. C. Bowman 
Sedalia esse = Wa.) Makens 
Wingo H.S Woodfin Hutson 
Newby H.S Elizabeth Scoville 
Livingston ..James G. Maynard 
Upton. : sce : R. Wilson 
Grant ..Flossie Campbell-Martin 
Harrodsburg... ine A. K. McKemie 


Hiseville H.S 
Hebbardsville 

Florence H.S.. 

Mayfield. 

Wayland f 
Lexington (Univ. H. S.).. 
Williamstown... : 
Dry Ridge 

Irvine 

Ft. Thomas : 
Lexington (Athens H. S.) 


C. W. Thomasson 

P. D. Gard 

_A. M. Yealey 

K. R. Patterson 

G. R. Gearhiser 

M. E. Ligon 

....W. S. Lester 

ae Louis Clifton 
Mrs. J. P. W. Brouse 
D. W. Bridges 

A. Carman 


Sebree - Oscar Shemwell 
Maysville 

Bellevue Vaught Mills 
Middlesboro J. W. Bradner 


Madisonville 
Cynthiana... 
Louisville 


_.Harper Gatton 
John W. Brooker 
B. W. Hartley 


Catlettsburg ae ....J. T. Miracle 
Crutchfield ... ...W. C. Underwood 
Williamsburg N. M. Hill 


Cynthiana H.S.. ... A. B. Mackey 
Willisburg H. S Wm. B. Howell 
Paducah eae _L. J. Hanifan 
Owensboro Se ney ream OR ccs 
Mt. Sterling ae A, Babb 


Dawson Springs .... Judson Jenkins 


Georgetown... J. W. Lancaster 
Horse Cave.. =: dyn 
Quicksand..... ...Lula M. Hale 
Pikeville... T. W. Oliver 
LS eee is 3 ees ee Oe civics 
Ravenna........ A. C. Duncan 


...Wm. Ritchie 


Mt. Vernon... 


{ 


Hopkinsville 
Carlisle... 
Union... pens. 
Fullerton_........... 


J.C. Wale 
_...M. Erle ler 
W. B. Elder 


Elbert Robinson 


Ralph E. Hill Yazard __ MRI ee: Neblett 


Winchester... E. F. Birckhead 


Carrollton... ee --.---.-----W. F. O’Donnell 
LaGrange Seopa Sesbiazcespansvbeceestcnss-c easels WN ROE 
Bowling Green..... ca eevee T. C. Cherry 
Henderson... ne Neerettrrmeneres Ory) San.) Clo 


Pineville ee 
Nicholasville... 
Ludlow....... 


....W. F. Jones 

. L. G. Wesley 
..W. D. Reynolds 
ssreessfacs As es ACKIOY 
..Wickliffe Lockett 


Bardstown........ 


Schools Principals 
Harrison, Lexington... .........E, E. Gotherman 
Augusta Tilghman High School, 

Paducah... : Walter C. Jetton 


N. Isabel Schmidt 
Roberta Newman 


Jefferson Davis, Lexington 
Arlington, Lexington 


THE PROFESSOR AND HIS WAGES. 


The professor, God bless him, he works long and 
hard, 

And diplomas and medals are his sole reward. 

On “‘love of his work’’ he must feed his dear own, 

With a pleasant smile and never a groan. 


He must move in society, live with the best; 
He must be very careful of how he is dressed; 
He must buy many books and must study at night; 
Everything that he does must be proper and right. 


He must never have children—it’s vulgar and bad— 

And besides, who would feed them, supposing he 
had? 

He must not smoke a pipe, for that wouldn't be 
nice, 

And he can’t smoke cigars, for he hasn’t the price. 


Hugh S. CalkinsW To the theater he is permitted to go, 


But he rarely does so for it takes too much dough. 
He must always be cheerful before every class, 
Though bills through his mind ever endlessly pass. 


And while he is teaching, his dear wife must scrub; 
She must manage her part with a mop and a tub; 
But she has her own pleasures as well as does he— 
They are solely the, Woman’s Club’s afternoon tea. 


These things are quite bad, you in truth will 
concede, ; $ a 
But to make matters worse he in ‘‘Science’’ must 


read } 
That he’s paid all he’s worth and should be quite 
content : 
With a pittance that scarcely pays for his rent. 


The professor, God bless him, I take off my hat 
To a man who has courage to face all of that. 
Nothing short of a genius could ever pull through 
And accomplish what he is expected to do. 


—From Science. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF F. D. E. A. 


Adopted by 1,007 Teachers in Session, 
Paducah, November 29, 1924. 


The school forces of the First District, in annual 
meeting assembled, resolved as follows in brief: 


Pledged support to the N. E. A. 


Pledged undivided support and active service in 
helping the President and Secretary of the K. E. A. 
to build the greatest association the coming year 
that has ever been held. 


Pledged support to State Superintendent 
McHenry Rhoads, and his able force of workers, 
in building for Kentucky a better school system, 
thereby eliminating inequalities of opportunities in 
the state. 


Pledged support to the child, the chief asset in 
our great state, and a more consecrated service. 


Commended the officers of the F. D. E. A. for 
building the best association yet held within the 
forty years, and pledged support to the newly- 
elected officers. 


Commended the President for appointing com- 
mittees to study special problems in education in 
the First District and report to K. E. A. Legislative 
Committee. 


Resolved to stand firmly for law enforcement in 
every community. 


Resolved to take a more active part in public 
affairs and fight for the rights of the child in Ken- 
tucky. 


Resolved to stand firmly for the County Adminis- 
tration School Law, and oppose vigorously any 
attempt to repeal same. 


Recommend that the Bill providing for a State 
Board of Education presented at the last Legisla- 
ture be presented again to the next State Legisla- 
ture in toto and stand firmly for its passage. 


Resolved for a readjustment in taxation for 
school purposes so the rural child may have a 
better opportunity, and pledge to support State 
Superintendent McHenry Rhoads in his efforts to 
blot out the present inequalities existing between 
the city and rural child. 


Resolved for the immediate repeal or amending 
of the law now authorizing the appointment of a 
Treasurer for County Boards of Education, as the 
intention of the law is not the law. 


Resolved for recodification of our pe school 
laws. 


Resolved to sell education to the public and take 
the people into our confidence in a broader way. 


_ As seven counties and seven cities and nine 
independent districts enrolled one hundred per 
cent of its teachers in the F. D. E. A., we commend 
the educational leadership which put this educa- 
tional advance step over. 


Resolved that a Department of Statistics and 
Information, as provided by the last Legislature, be 
set in operation at once in the Department of 
Education. : 


We pledge support to our State Superintendent 
in asking that the emergency clause providing for 
the certificating of teachers, be repealed and 
higher standards be maintained for teachers’ quali- 
fications. 


Commend the work done by the graduates of 
state institutions in the active field of teaching 
service, which is placing the state along with others 
in teachers trained best for service. 


COMMITTEE— 
J. S. BROWN, Marion, 


Chairman, 
MAYME FERGUSON, 
Smithland, Sec’y. 
L. C. CURRY, Paducah. 
K. R. PATTERSON, Mayfield. 
EVERETT HOWTON, 


Princeton. 


More tkan 23,000,000 children are enrolled in 
the schools of America. The total number of 
public school teachers in the United States for 
1923 was estimated by the Bureau of Education 
to have been 729,426, not including superintendents, 
supervisors and principals. Forty-three per cent 
of these teachers, or approximately 313,805, are 
classed as rural teachers. In this classification, 
rural is interpreted to include open country, towns 
and villages maintaining independent city systems. 
The schools cost $1,500,000,000 a year. Even so, 
who will undertake to estimate the dividends they 
pay? 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT UNITS. 


Since the October issue of the K. E. A. Journal, 
the following counties, cities and schools have 
reported one hundred per cent membership in the 
K. E. A. for 1925. All one hundred per cent units 
of membership will be published from time to 
time in the Journal, and certificates of recognition 
for such enrollments will be mailed to superintend- 
ents and principals. Many school systems were 
carried on our honor roll last year, and it is confi- 
dently expected that this number will be largely 
increased for 1925. Reports of all one hundred 
per cent units should be made to the Secretary 
promptly. Those reporting to date follow: 

Superintendents 


Schools or Principals 
ParisiCity ‘Schooles:. 5.2.5: Lee Kirkpatrick 
Powell County Schools................... Maude S. Bowen 


J. H. Sweeney 
Fonso Wright 
.N. M. Hill 


Washington County Schools.............. 
Pike County Schools......... oer 
Williamsburg Public Schools............ 
Glendale Public Schools... oy J. M. A. Hays 
Carlisle City Schools....... ........M. Erle Iler 
Cloverport Graded and High S School......R. F. Peters 
Frankfort City Schools.. ....J. W. Ireland 
Cynthiana City Schools................... a W. Brooker 
Winchester City Schools...................E. F. Birckhead 
Mayfield City Schools................. K. R. Patterson 
George Washington Grade 

School, Louisville...................... é A, G, Bache 
Henry C lay G Grade School, 

Louisville .. iam ; 





...Lizzie C. Anstatt 
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What About Your Maps? 


The war changed a lot of them and 
many Kentucky schools are trying to 
use their old ones. 


Here’s a new set—just out—up-to- 


the-minute—BACON’S SEMI-CON- 
TOUR SERIES. Political and Phys- 
ical in one. Eight to the set, in tilting 
rack with dust-proof covers. Visual- 
ize actual conditions, and sell at 


$39.00 per set. Shipped from 


Louisville. 


Write for special catalogue describ- 
ing them in detail, or better still, order 
a set and equip your school with the 
latest and best maps on the market. 


Central School Supply Company 


Everything for the School 
311-313 W. Main St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 





























